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SECTION I 
DEVELOPING INTEREST 


WO salesmen were discussing salesmanship. ‘‘The 

i way the educators handle selling methods,’’ said 

Frank, ‘‘has never appealed to me. The whole thing 

is so stiff and mechanical and has the stamp of a manu- 

factured article. It is one continuous harping on science, 

laws, principles, and similar abstract ideas. I think of 

selling as I think of a flower developing, in the most natural 
way, to bud and beauty.’’ 


‘‘The reason why you get that impression,’’ said Harry, 
““is because you do not understand the processes. So far 
from being mechanical or manufactured, the reverse is 
true. If the principles were manufactured they might im- 
press one as being mechanical. But educational institutions 
have no more created these basic principles than the gar- 
dener creates the flower. They discovered them; and a sys- 
tem of salesmanship is simply an attempt to understand 
them so as to give them their best application.’’ 


Frank would never think there was anything mechanical 
or manufactured about the botanist subjecting the flower 
to a careful scientific analysis. He would greatly appreci- 
ate the work of the botanist in understanding the life of the 
flower so as to bring it, by proper care and cultivation, to 
its greatest perfection. He would be intelligent enough to 
know that the better he understood the principles and laws 
of botany, the better it would be for the flower. 


The same is true of salesmanship. We have discovered 
its principles; we did not create them any more than the 
gardener creates the plant he cares for. The more he knows 
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about the flower the more wonderful it becomes to him. 
Knowing it does not get him away from nature into a 
realm that is unnatural; it gets him that much closer to 
nature, to the very heart of it. 


Tf we can understand this truth as it applies to botany, we 
can understand the truth of salesmanship, because it deals, 
in the most natural way, with human tendencies, charac- 
teristics, and relationships. If the plant can contribute to 
some important end, made possible by the botanist’s 
knowledge, we surely would not question the value of that 
knowledge. 


We now come to the presentation of the proposition 
known as the Explanation, or the First Selling Talk. Let 
us assume that you have stimulated curiosity to the right 
intensity. You got it thoroughly awakened. You did not 
overdo it. You won the confidence of the prospect. 


If you have succeeded in doing that much your approach 
was a success. The first step of your selling process has 
been well handled. You have accomplished an exceedingly 
important piece of work. You have made possible the next 
step. If you had failed at this point you would have gone 
on to the next step greatly hampered. It would have been 
necessary for you to overcome resistance at the beginning. 


THE NEW MENTAL ATTITUDE 


Passing from Curiosity to Interest 
Curiosity insists upon being informed. 


If this were not true it would not be curiosity. No one is 
satisfied with remaining curious. Curiosity becomes tired 
of itself when not satisfied. We have shown what a serious 
error it would be on the part of the salesman at this point 
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to withhold too long the information that curiosity wants. 
It would then cease to exist. 


To be curious is to invite explanation. That is now what 
the prospect is waiting for. If no curiosity has been 
aroused further than the natural state of mind when meet- 
ing a stranger, the salesman will have hard sledding. The 
prospect will very likely say, ‘‘I am not interested.’’ You 
may look at him in some surprise and say, ‘‘But you don’t 
know as yet what I have; wait a moment and you may be 
‘very much interested.”’ 


If he understood his own states of mind so as to be able 
to express them he would say, ‘‘ You did not arouse any cur- 
iosity ; there is nothing that seeks to be informed and hence 
I am not interested in any explanation.”’ 


Curiosity demands that it be informed. This demand 
may be so strong that even if it suspected that the infor- 
mation would be very displeasing, it would still insist upon 
having it. 


It would not be natural for us to want to pass into 
another experience that would be disagreeable. Hence 
curiosity hopes that the new experiences will be of an 
interesting nature. 


That is what it hopes; it may not be what it expects. 
A person says to you, ‘‘I heard Mr. Brown discussing you 
to Mr. Jones.’’ The first thing you are likely to say is, 
“Is that so? What was he saying?’’ Let us assume that 
Mr. Brown is your enemy and would take pleasure in dis- 
crediting you, and that Jones thinks kindly of you, but 
has a good opinion of Brown. 


There you are, Mr. Curiosity. Now just how do you feel 
about it? You know that what Brown said would not 
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throw you into a state of delight, but you are none the 
less anxious to know what he said, aren’t you? It will 
keep you awake at night. You care nothing about Brown’s 
opinion of you, but you do care the way he may have 
affected the good opinion of Jones. 


Your informant refuses to enlighten you. You don’t 
want to go to Brown for the facts, and you do want to 
know how Jones feels. You hope he feels as he always 
has; if not, you will want to defend yourself. But in the 
end the question remains, ‘‘Just what did Brown say ?’’ 


This simple illustration will enable you to see the work- 
ing of curiosity when it touches self-interest and how in- 
sistent it will become in getting the necessary information, 
even though it brings displeasure. But it wants to correct 
the impression made, if what it expects is true, in order 
to recover any loss it might have suffered. 


Curiosity a Form of Interest 


Do not get these things confused. You have read the 
section, ‘‘Stimulating Curiosity’’ and the one thing you 
may have gathered from it was that curiosity was greatly 
interested. The fact that the present section deals with 
interest may raise in your mind the question as to whether 
interest was what we created by stimulating curiosity. 


Curiosity is not interest in the full use of that term. It 
is only a limited form of interest. But curiosity is a state 
of ignorance. It does not know, for if it did it would cease 
to exist. We are not curious about what we understand, and 
we cannot be interested in what we do not know. But we 
can be intensely interested in being informed. In that 
respect interest can be brought to a white heat, but it is 
the interest of curiosity and not the interest that comes by 
knowing. 
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It is very important that this distinction be made clear, 
otherwise you will fail to see the relation of curiosity to 
this next step in the sale. 


Interest, a State of Knowledge 


You know Jones’ attitude toward you so well that, with- 
out hearing him, you have a well-grounded belief amounting 
almost to positive knowledge that what he said was to your 
advantage. You feel sure you could repeat what he would 
say and you are deeply interested. But this is a different 
interest from that of mere curiosity. 


In this use of the word there can be no interest without 
knowledge. The thing you were curious about you now 
know about. You are no longer curious, but you are now 
interested; curiosity is informed and you are interested 
in the information. 

It will be readily seen how essential it is that the prospect 
be brought to this new attitude of mind. It does not follow 
that curiosity, no matter how great it may be will result in 
interest. You were curious enough to know what the 
mouse trap was, when you saw it in the window, but you 
had no further interest in it after you found out what it 
was. That is, the knowledge did not develop a buying 
interest. You did not need a mouse-trap, and you do not 
buy what you do not want or need. 

If the prospect cannot be carried from the one mental 
state to the next, the sale will never be made. If you can- 
not succeed in interesting him as you succeeded in creating 
his curiosity, the outlook is not very hopeful. 


THE FUNCTION OF EXPLANATION 


The One Thing Needful 
We have emphasized the fact that the one demand. of 
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curiosity is that it be informed... The prospect may never 
cease to be interested, but he does not want to be kept in a 
state of curiosity. He wants.that to cease. If he were 
perfectly willing to remain in that state it would be impos- 
sible to interest him in this larger use of the word interest. 
In that situation the only’ interest he would experience 
would be the interest of curiosity. If he were satisfied to 
remain in that state you could do nothing more with him. 


That, however, is ‘impossible. Nature has made no such 
mistake. The mind is not constituted that way. It is not 
possible for one to be willing to remain in that state of 
mind. Curiosity demands’that it cease to exist and.that it 
be gratified:..No end is accomplished by remaining curious. 
A great end is effected in making the prospect curious, as 
it opens the way to the next step, but nothing can be accom- 
plished by allowing him to remain-curious. 


Curiosity is that peculiar mental state that insists upon 
its own ending. The same is not true of other states of 
mind influenced by the selling process. The one thing 
needful is that curiosity be terminated by being satisfied. 
Carried beyond a certain point it becomes disappointed 
and disappears. This is why so many sales are lost in this 
initial stage of selling. You failed to comply with its’ 
demand that it be informed. 


Never forget this as long as you live. It is important 
that you get this so thoroughly fixed in your mind that you 
become a master salesman in handling this early stage of 
the sale. It will determine in a large measure all that 
follows. 


Nature and Design of Explanation 


It is the function of explanation to create interest, just 
as it was the function of the approach to stimulate curiosity. 


/ 
J 
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Curiosity wants to understand the proposition, and in 
being informed it wants to be interested. If in some way it 


knew positively that the information would not be of any ~ 


interest the effect would be largely the same as if the unin- 
teresting information were actually given. There would be 
nothing worth while for curiosity to look forward to. 


If some one were to say to you that a certain person 
wanted to see you, your curiosity would be aroused. As you 
continue to think about it it dawns upon yeu why he wants 
to see you. You cease to be curious and you may or may 
not be interested. If it.is of no interest to-you;-you are in 
the state of mind just the opposite of what curiosity wants; 
it wants, in passing out of its present state, to enter another, 
and that a state of interest. Hence in meeting the demand 
that it be informed, you are also. meeting the demand that 
the information be interesting. 


At this stage this is.exactly. what the mind requires. It 
never runs ahead of itself to-speculate upon the probability 
of you making out a strong case for your proposition. The 
mind is not built that. way, and if you start in to do some- 
thing like’that you are disturbing the natural order. It 
would be a great mistake to jump ahead in the sale and 
try,to prove something to the prospect when all he wants 
is to be interested. 


J 


You are to do what the mind of the prospect wants you 


to do, namely, to take it out of the state of curiosity and 
‘put it in a state of interest. To accomplish that isthe func- 


tion or design of Explanation. But itis the interest that 
comes by a brief general presentation of.something, and 
not by demonstration, persuasion,,or any of those means 
that will be called into use later in the sale. , 
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Is it then possible to close the prospect without interest- 
ing him? Not unless that interest already exists. In that 
case the sale is practically made in the prospect’s mind 
before you call and all that is required may be a brief 
demonstration followed by a few closing arguments or an 
opportunity, coupled with a strong suggestion, to buy. 


Occasionally you may hear of a person buying something 
he really did not want and in which he had practically no 
interest. It may have been interest in the salesman, or 
personal weakness that caused him to buy. But that is 
quite a different matter. That is not selling and buying. 
It may be charity on one hand or robbery on the other. In 
any case it is not to be classified as a scientific selling 
method. 


If the prospect cannot be interested by explanation there © 
is no hope for a sale. He may not question in the least the 
value of your proposition, and if it were belief or con- 
viction you were establishing you would have him sold, no 
doubt, but it is interest and not belief that must be created. 


You cannot sell on belief when it is interest that is needed. 


METHOD AND SCOPE OF EXPLANATION 


You are perfectly sure you have grasped the difference 
between the interest one feels in a state of curiosity, and 
the interest that comes by informing curiosity, and the func- 
tion of Explanation in securing that interest? All right; 
let’s go. 


Having cleared the decks thus far we are now prepared 
to analyze Explanation, how it is conducted, how far it must 
be carried, and at what point it is closed. 


We are now in the first selling talk. It is the second 
mental stage of the prospect, but the first stage in dealing 
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specifically with the proposition. Keep the processes dis- 
tinct if you would do efficient selling. 


Explanation is not demonstration or suggestion, and these 
two must never enter into this stage of the sales talk. Here 
is a salesman who forgets that the only thing his prospect 
wants or needs at this point is a simple statement of facts. 
The thing uppermost in his mind is to prove to the prospect 
that his proposition is meritorious and genuine, and he 
starts in to prove the point. 


In other words, he is getting things transposed ; his proc- 
ess is badly mixed. He is heading for a dismal failure. He 
is not following the natural working of the human mind. 


It may be you have done this very thing and did not 
know why you lost the sale. 


You are now ready to present your proposition. 


You have successfully stated your introduction, and your 
goods, whatever they may be, are before the prospect. His 
mind is open and he is ready to hear what you have to say. 


The mind at this stage does not require demonstration. 
It requires what curiosity demands, which is not proof. It 
wants the THING itself. If it needs to be proved that is 
quite another matter that will take care of itself at the 
proper time and place. 


Your business at this point is that of simple narration. 
It may, and in many instances does, take the form of a story 
to begin with. You are selling Carlyle’s great work on the 
French Revolution. You will greatly interest the prospect 
by telling him that after Carlyle wrote this masterly work 
he sent the manuscript to the English philosopher, John 
Stuart Mill, for his criticism. One night Mill laid down 
the manuscript in a careless manner, and the following 
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morning the maid, thinking it was a lot of useless paper 
to be destroyed, put it into the fire. Mill was staggered by 
this calamity. The most painstaking and scholarly work of 
months and perhaps years had gone up in smoke. And Car- 
lyle did not have a duplicate copy! 


For several weeks Mill could not muster up sufficient 
courage to report to Carlyle the disaster. He finally did 
so, and Carlyle was prostrated by the loss of his work. He 
could not bring himself to the task of re-writing it, but later 
on, while brooding over the matter, he saw a workman lay- 
ing the brick in the construction of a building. Carlyle 
mused, ‘‘ That building will be the happy home of some one 
and that workman is making it possible.’’ It gave him an 
inspiration; he, too, should be building for others. He 
abandoned his moodiness and again went to work on the 
History of the French Revolution and completed it. It is so 
powerful, vivid and intense that critics have said of it that 
it is ‘‘history read by lightning.’’ 

““And now, Mr. Brown, that is the history of the writing 


of this great interpretation of one of the great outstanding 
events of the world’s history.’’ 


The salesman often gets his prospect in a responsive 
mood by first narrating the history of his article, and by 
showing the process of working up the raw material until 
it is transformed into the finished product. 


Let us assume that your prospect is acquainted with the 
product. Perhaps it was shown him recently. That is fre- 
quently the case. He is about to terminate the interview 
by saying, ‘‘I see what you have; another man was here 
with that same thing, and I do not care to reconsider it.’’ 


Interest, in that case, was not ended abruptly, it did not 
even get started. 
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You now have a problem on your hands. How are you 
going to solve it? 


Some salesmen get rid of it very quickly and very fool- 
ishly. They know they cannot sell a man as long as he is 
not interested; this man is not interested and therefore he 
cannot be sold. That is the way such salesmen reason. 


If you were the first one to bring to him the proposition, 
and you had failed to interest him, there would be a point 
to such reasoning. But you were not, and it is not that sort 
of a case. 


You may say, ‘‘But the other fellow had his chance and 
failed.’? But you know nothing about the other fellow, 
or what he said or did. He may have presented the propo- 
sition in such a way that would not sell one man in fifty. 


Do not assume that this prospect knows the proposition, 
and do not assume that he cannot be interested. 


You come to him, to be sure, under a great disadvantage. 
That is especially true, if your fellow salesman made a 
good presentation, but if it were otherwise, there may still 
be an advantage left to you. 


You will make a few inquiries: does he remember who 
the salesman was? When was he here? You feel your way 
into his sales talk until you find out what he did not say. 
It requires tact to do this. The prospect says, ‘‘I don’t 
recall that point.’’ Right here is your point of contact. 
Use it and use it effectively. 


As you open up the proposition from new angles your 
prospect begins to realize that there are new points of inter- 
est, and the other salesman begins to fade from his mind. 
What a mistake you would have made had you acted on 
the assumption that the other man failed, and that, there- 
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fore, you could not succeed. You have nothing to do with 
the other man. He may have been a ‘‘bum’’ salesman, 
while this man is a fine prospect. 


You exercised good salesmanship in going back to the 
beginning in the use of Explanation. You could have 
spoiled the whole thing by trying to prove to him at this 
time the merits and claims of the proposition. 


You do not create interest by proof and argument. 


Facts were what the man needed and these he did not 
get from the other salesman. He did not know the thing. 
The function of explanation is to inform, and rene 
properly given commands interest. 


Explanation General, Not Detailed 


This selling talk rises from the valley to the peaks, but 
it does not stop at all the places on the route. 


It hits the high places. 


Did you ever see a salesman start at the beginning of a 
prospectus, catalog, or samples and wade through the whole 
thing? Did you see the prospect yawn? Perhaps you were 
the prospect. Don’t forget that when you become the 
salesman. 


The country is full of such salesmen doing that very 
thing every hour of the day. The mind of the prospect is in 
a state to be interested, not to hear a lecture. It may be 
a very instructive lecture, but it is very poor salesmanship. 
You have made a great mistake in calling that sort of thing 
salesmanship. 


This first sales talk is a sketching process. It picks up 
in a general way things of highest interest pertaining to the 
proposition. It dips into the valley here and there, only 
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to rise to the heights. This; on the one hand, keeps the 
prospect from getting dizzy, and, on the other leaves him 
no chance to get tired of the commonplace. 


The house is frequently to blame for the fault now under 
criticism. It prepared a sales talk for the salesman on the 
theory of giving the prospect ‘‘full information.’?’ When 
the salesman follows these directions specifically, the house 
gets after him ‘for not getting orders, writes scorching let- 
ters, and tells him he is a failure. 


Well, he is, but who made him a failure? 


Sales are lost or won, in thousands of cases, in the sales- 
room. The manager may not be a salesman to begin with. 
He probably prepared the sales talk. 


When you allow an active curiosity to drop down to a 
dull interest by a recital of dull details, your sale will drop 
dead from heart failure. You stopped the circulation of the 
blood. The arteries of interest are clogged with dull and 
endless particulars. 


Keep your proposition alive and that will ine the pros- 
pect awake and his interest rising. You can give too much 
information and not enough thrills. It is the kind of infor- 
mation you give that produce thrills. 


What about the man who wants details? Let him have 
them. But let him see them from the heights and then go 
down to where they are. In that manner he will get the 
general facts and the particular facts properly related. 


The time element is important. It will consume a lot of 
time to make this sales talk if you wade through a mass of 
detailed explanation. But the time element is relative 
just now. The real element to be considered is that of inter- 
est. That is the state of mind this first talk must create. 
Fail here, and you might as well be on your way. The 
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tendency on the part of the salesman is to get the notion 
he is not saying enough about the things that lie between 
the high points of this sketching. 


He uses up all his ammunition and then clubs his rifle. 


The trouble is he has shot the prospect to death and starts 

‘in to club him into life. No wonder he is so fagged out 

when he gets back to the hotel. The prospect often has a 
similar experience following the ordeal. 


Suggestive, Not Exhaustive 


An interest-awakening sales talk is suggestive, and points 
out the leading values of the proposition. It makes these 
values stand out prominently so as to be easily grasped by 
the mind. In catching these main points the prospect is 
not lost in details. Presented in this manner the attractive 
features are given the opportunity to make their strongest 
appeal. 


The use of a prospectus should be governed wholly by 
this principle. One of the common mistakes of houses in 
compiling a prospectus is to make it too detailed and exten- 
sive. The salesman is tempted to use too much of it and to 
make his first sales talk exhaustive. 


What is still worse is the manner in which the canvass 
is prepared on the basis of the prospectus. It begins at the 
beginning and takes up the different features in the order 
in which they appear. 

The talk is bound to be exhaustive and, therefore, inef- 
fective. 

When you start in at the beginning and proceed for a 


few pages, the prospect at once gets the impression you are 
going through the whole of it. He then begins to plan how 
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he can head you off. The moment this process starts, 
interest drops. 


Note how the wise salesman handles this prospectus. He 
may start at the beginning, but he then picks up a point at 
the center and another much farther along. He passes 
over page after page, whole sections in fact. He at once 

-allays the fear of the prospect that he is going to inflict 
on him that large amount of reading matter. He is hitting 
the high places. 


Again, he may start in the middle of the thing. The 
prospect does not know which way he is going to travel, 
but he quickly sees that the purpose is not to wade con- 
secutively through the whole thing. This puts him at ease, 
and his whole attention is secured and concentrated upon 
what is being presented. 


This same principle applies to the sale of anything. Lead- 
ing points are first displayed in a general sketchy way to 
catch the attention and create a lively interest. In this 
manner you would point out the colors and attractive 
features of a necktie instead of beginning with details of 
workmanship and everything that entered into production. 


If you were selling a musical instrument, you would set 
forth its use and values and fill in the details after you 
had aroused the interest of the prospect. If you were sell- 
ing an automobile, you would not begin with the texture 
and qualities of the tires and some details of the wind-shield. 
The prospect first sees the car as a whole. The first impres- 
sions must be of that character, that is, general, and not of 
a detailed nature. 

You will interest the prospect and sell a motor car by 


using the same general principles that a book man would 
use to sell a great publication. A typewriter salesman does 
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not start in to explain the sort of metal the machine con- 
tains, its tabulation features, what the springs are made of, 
and fifty other mechanical details. He puts in a sheet of © 
paper and gives a demonstration of its work. This at once 
answers the general question as to its utility, as the first 
impressions of a necktie answer questions relative to its 
appearance. 


When you sell a man a suit of clothes you do not begin 
with a detailed statement of the texture of the cloth, the 
kind of thread used, the new system of button fastenings, 
ete. You give the customer general impressions of cut and 
color. If these please him, and he is sold on the general 
features he wants in buying a suit, you can then talk 
details to advantage. 


A sales trainer was watching a new salesman attempt- 
ing to sell a set of nine volumes. His prospectus consisted 
of nine little booklets. He placed them all before the 
prospect, began with the first and went through every one 
of them without a stop. This told the prospect everything 
about the work; she knew all about it, and her interest 
was exhausted and there was nothing left to buy. And, 
of course no sale was made. 


He called on another prospect and followed the same 
order with the same result. A third prospect was treated to 
a similar dose. The morning was spent without making 
a sale. 


They returned to the hotel. The salesman was blue and 
discouraged. He finally said, ‘‘You see how it goes. I 
made three good demonstrations and did not make a sale.’’ 
The trainer, who had not offered a word up to this point 
said, ‘‘My dear sir, it is not surprising that you did not 
make a sale; if you had made a sale on that kind of a 
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canvass no one could have said that the day of miracles 
had passed.’’ 


In each of these instances, there was one long, exhaustive 
lecture. The salesman did not lack intelligence. He was 
an intelligent preacher and had a thorough understanding 
of his proposition. But he had not the remotest idea of 
the art of selling. Like all other such salesmen, he laid 
the blame on the price and the indifference of the rank and 
file of people regarding the best things. To convince him 
that he was dead wrong on all of these points, the trainer 
took a turn at selling, made three calls with him and landed 
three sales. 


How did he make those sales? By a method that was 
the very opposite of that used by the other man. In the 
first place, he did not set before the prospect the nine 
booklets of the prospectus. He took out one, and instead 
of starting with the title page he opened it up about the 
middle and got immediate attention by showing a feature 
of special interest. 


He did not give the impression that he was going through 
that booklet page by page, nor did he do so. He showed 
but two or three things in two or three of the booklets, 
and confined himself wholly to explanation. 


Within a few minutes he sold the prospect on the first 
selling talk. After making the sale and getting the order 
he showed other features of the proposition, thus, increas- 
ing the interest of the prospect and getting her doubly 
well sold. In making the sale he used about one-third of 
the prospectus and only a few sections of that. 


His second prospect was more difficult to sell. He car- 
ried her through explanation in the same way and then 
tried to close her. She was not yet ready to buy, so he 
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used other parts of the prospectus and demonstrated the 
values of the proposition, This brought the order. 


In the third instance, it was necessary to use the three 
selling talks and about one-half of the prospectus, showing 
but a few features of each section. He created a lively 
interest, convinced the prospect of the values of the work, 
and brought her to the point of desire by a few striking 
suggestions. 


This was efficient salesmanship. None of these prospects 
knew at the beginning that the prospectus consisted of 
more than one little booklet, and none of them knew when 
sold that there were nine such parts. There was no 
laborious wandering through the pages as had been done 
by the regular salesman. The latter learned by that after- 
noon’s work the right way to sell that proposition, and saw 
the vast difference between his crude methods and those 
of expert salesmanship. 


The Interest a Flame, Not a Cinder 

We have shown how curiosity can be carried to the point 
of exhaustion and thereby killed. This is done by holding 
it in suspense too long and not informing it. In other 
words, to make curiosity effective you must satisfy and 
terminate it at the proper moment by introducing your 
preposition. 

In like manner interest can be carried to the point of 
exhaustion by overloading it with the facts of the propo- 
sition, and the very weight of your presentation can deaden 
those first strong impressions and not make the sale. There 
is such a thing as filling a hungry man so full as to nauseate 
him. He is glad to get away from even the sight of food. 


In noting the developing interest of the prospect the 
inexpert salesman makes the mistake of trying to add to 
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that interest indefinitely by extending his presentation. He 
thinks he is getting interest fixed so solidly that there will 
be no question about the sale. He will get it ‘‘fixed’’ all 
right. 


The doctor treated a man for a disease of the cuticle, 
Calling one morning as usual he was told the patient was 
dead. He examined the dead man carefully, and turning 
to the widow with a satisfied smile, said, ‘‘I am glad to 
tell you that he died cured.”’ 


The salesman, too often, ends by laying interest in its 
coffin, and the only thing left for him is to ‘‘view the 
remains.’’ He overdid it. He talked it to death. He 
worked it up into a flame and then burned it to a cinder, 
At the highest point of its life he failed to make the sale, 
and after killing it he worked for fifteen or thirty minutes 
trying to sell a corpse. 


The First Talk a Masterpiece 
Get this right. 


You cannot let down on this primary selling talk and 
expect to pull up on the next. When you fail to get inter- 
est, or when you get it and then exhaust it, you will not 
win the sale. It is the province of this first talk to create 
interest. Everything that follows depends upon that. 


This talk must be a masterpiece. 


It has but one thing to do, and there is but one way to 
do it in dealing with the average prospect. It must create 
interest and it must leave details for later development. 
There is a point where it stops and that is when interest 
isa flame. You are not to carry this talk over into the next 
mental stage. When you do that you switch the mind of 
the prospect into a new mental attitude and interest ceases, 
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Realize that NOW is your greatest opportunity. It 
comes but once. You cannot dally by the way in conduct- 
ing this sales talk thinking you can speed up farther on. 
What follows cannot recover what you now lose. Do not 
be influenced by the fact that you have two talks left, that 
you may not be strong on explanation but are a whale 
of a salesman on demonstration and on proving the merits 
of your proposition. Remember that a whale once swal- 
lowed a man when he failed to answer to the first call of 
duty. 


The salesman should keep these three things in mind: 
a. Make his first talk short, forceful, and to the point. 
b. Create and then keep the prospect’s interest. 

c. Make the talk interesting, full of life, and inspiring. 


CLOSING APPEALS 


Let us check up on what has now been done. You made 
a good approach and brought your prospect into a healthy 
state of curiosity. You started your sales talk going at 
the right point. Your narration and explanation set forth 
the essentials of your proposition in a masterly way. 
Have you brought the prospect to the buying mood ? 
That is the thing that must now be discovered. 


Testing the Degree of Interest 


There is but one way of finding out whether or not the 
prospect is sufficiently interested to buy at this point. 

He may be, but he is not selling himself. He is the 
buyer, not the salesman. He may be ever so deeply inter- 
ested, but he does not stop you and ask for the order 
blank. In his state of interest he naturally is willing to 
find out more about the proposition. But he does not see 
the hidden danger in that very thing. 
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He may be interested to the point of buying, but does 
not express that fact, and gives no sign of the interest 
you have created. He has silently concluded with himself 
that this is something he wants, something he can use, or 
something he can resell at a profit. But he hides all this 
from you. 


Again, he may be the demonstrative type of prospect. 
The points of explanation have captured his imagination 
and fanned his interest to a flame. He makes it known; he 
thinks your product is fine, the best thing of the kind he 
has seen. 


How are you going to test the degree of interest and 
whether or not he is ready to buy? The only way of doing 
that is to give him the chance to show it. 


This is done by a closing appeal. You stop at this point 
as if there were nothing more to say. What you now say 
will be governed by the nature of your proposition. You 
may close him on a question of quantity: ‘‘How many of 
these can you use, Mr. Brown?’’ Or, it may be a question 
of quality or size, if you are handling different qualities 
and sizes of goods. Or, it may be a question of delivery: 
‘We can fill your order at once, Mr. Brown, or according 
to your convenience.’’ 


In all this observe carefully that you did not ask the 
foolish question, ‘‘ What do you think of our proposition ?”’ 
or, ‘‘Don’t you think you ought to have these goods?’’ 
We will have more to say about closing on a minor point 
further on. 


In this manner you are testing his interest and giving 
him a chance to buy. 
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The Danger of Not Trying to Close 


_ He may not be ready to buy at this point. No harm is 
done by making the attempt. On the contrary, it has the 
effect of breaking down resistance. The buying suggestion 
has been lodged in his mind. Buying is now the thing 
before him. It will grow as it is fed by what follows. You 
have removed a certain amount of resistance that must 
always be encountered with a certain class of prospects. 


On the other hand, let us assume that he is ready to buy. 
Interest created carries him to the point of desire. 


He has run ahead of the salesman’s talk and sees what 
values the proposition contains for him. He is satisfied 
as to its claims. All of this was accomplished by Explana- 
tion. You created confidence in yourself, your goods, and 
your house. He has decided he will buy. 


Having created such conditions, what is the danger of 
not closing him? Every danger. In a word, he is very 
liable to get out of the notion of buying. When you leave 
that interest and go on to something else it may evaporate 
into thin air. What you now say may not later on be as 
interesting to that particular prospect. With the letting 
down of interest other things enter his mind. He has some 
bills to meet, or he had better get rid of some old stock, or 
when it comes to the scratch he can get along without it, 
or there is another thing he has been wanting to buy. 


This is the danger, and by a weakness in your selling 
methods you give it the best chance tc cheat you out of a 
sale. Are you the kind of salesman that wades through 
all the points, facts, and features—everything, in fact, 
your proposition contains—thinking you are building up a 
sale when every moment you are driving it on the rocks? 
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Stop and think, man. Get the simple psychology of this 
thing. 


You may have ruined enough sales to make you inde- 
pendent for life. 


More sales have been lost at this point than in almost 
any other way. The prospect was ready to buy and you did 
not give him the opportunity! When you were ready to 
close he was ready to quit. 


How Far to Carry the Appeal 


Carry your closing appeal no further than the pros- 
pect’s indication that he is not prepared to buy. No greater 
mistake could be made than to urge a close at this point. 
Three things are now liable to happen: 


a. The prospect may declare he is not interested. 


Do not stop to debate the point. Stop trying to close at 
once. Do not argue the matter. Pay no attention to his 
decision. He says he is not interested; your only mission 
in life for the next few minutes is to get him interested in 
some new angle. You did the right thing in trying to close 
him, but you will do the absolutely wrong thing by keeping 
it up. 


Have a point of special interest by which you can resume 
_ the selling. Keep in reserve for such an emergency some 
point of interest, some quality or feature that will make 
‘him sit up and take notice and will revive his interest. 


b. The prospect may say he would like to see more of 
the proposition. 


You may now give him more of the details of your prod- 
uct. Place the various features in their most effective 
combinations. Give him a fuller explanation. Allow your 
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prospect a chance to ask questions. In them you are most 
likely to find your best points of contact. Sell him from 
his own point of view. 


c. The prospect may say, ‘‘This looks good,’’ and fur- 
ther imply by his manner, ‘‘if I were only sure that all you 
say about it is strictly true.”’ 


Handle this in the right way and your sale is made. 
What he wants now is proof. This takes you into your 
second selling talk. He has attained, by the means of your 
first talk, a buying interest, but he must be brought to a 
buying belief or conviction. Desire, in his case, will rest 
upon the proof of your claims. 


This should not be difficult. The man is two-thirds sold. 
You are trying to sell him investment stock. Your propo- 
sition is attractive. He sees in it the possibility of great 
gains. You have convinced him he should invest, and you 
now show him a good investment. He has always thought 
of stock-buying with misgiving or suspicion. 


Your proposition has a true ring, but he wants to be 
certain. If you can prove to him by reliable testimony 
that he will receive actual dividends, or profits in reselling 
the stock, that he is making no mistake, and that it would 
be a big mistake not to buy, he will invest. 


In giving him the chance to buy at the close of this first 
talk you discovered just what is necessary to bring him to 
the buying point. 


Any one of the above-mentioned things may happen the 
moment you stop selling and begin closing. Do not be 
influenced by the apparent indifference of the prospect. 
Do not assume he is not ready to buy. He may be of the 
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untalkative type that does not show what he feels. Make 
your closing appeal. 


If in some way he expresses himself quite definitely, 
indicating that he is not ready to close because of a want 
of interest on his part, keep on with your selling as already 
indicated. The three following points should be kept vividly 
in mind: 

1. Whenever the prospect is ready to buy, stop selling and 
begin closing. 

2. This may happen during any of the sales talks. You 
may not have finished the talk before this desire to buy 
becomes clear. 

3. Do not leave one talk and proceed to the next without 
making a closing appeal. 


A thing is well explained when the facts are presented 
in such a manner that they can easily be understood. One 
may explain a thing and another listening to it may fail 
to get it. <A clear-cut, effective explanation is based on 
a complete knowledge of the product as related to the 
needs and wants of the customer. This subject will be 
taken up fully in later sections. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS 


Reading is an art. Have you learned the art of read- 
ing? To know how to read so as to be able to restate in- 
telligently what was read, requires attention and con- 
centration. 


I. The new mental attitude of the prospect. 


1. Your approach created curiosity. What is the 
one thing that curiosity demands? Is this the 
basis of the First Selling Talk? 


2. In what sense is interest a state of knowledge? 
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II. The function of explanation. 


aie 
2. 


What is the one thing needful at this stage? 


What does the prospect’s mind require at this 
point? 


. What is the state of mind that explanation is de- 


signed to effect? 


III. Method and scope of explanation. 


ir 


How can the salesman make narration interesting? 
What illustration was used? 


. What mistake is made by salesmen in the number 


of facts they put into explanation? 


. If not exhaustive, what should explanation be? 


. All the talks should be masterpieces, but why is 


it especially necessary in the ease of the first talk? 


IV. Closing appeals. 


lis 
2. 


What is the object of trying to close at this point? 


The prospect may be ready to buy. If he is not 
given the opportunity what is liable to happen? 


. If not ready to buy would it be as great a mistake 


to urge buying as not to attempt to close? What 
should the salesman do? 


PRACTICAL TALKS SERIES 


AWAKENING INTEREST 
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PRACTICAL TALKS SERIES 
AWAKENING INTEREST 


Why did that man make you sit up and take notice? 
Why did you put your listener asleep? 
When your man kept you awake he talked about 
YOU— 
Did you talk about your listener? 


SLEEPY man never makes a howling success of 
A awakening interest in another. 

The man who is not awake to the excellence of 
a proposition will not be aroused by one who is asleep on 
the job. 


The way some salesmen sell would give one the impres- 
sion they were giving the prospect an anaesthetic. 


When your sales talk becomes a lullaby—well, you might 
as well say ‘‘good-bye’’ and be done with it. 


You may be sold on your proposition, may believe in it 
implicitly, and the prospect may never discover the fact. 


Interest, as far as its expression is concerned, does not 
start with the man out in the field who is being sold. It 
begins with the sales manager who sells his goods to the 
salesman. It takes its rise in the sales room. 


Interest is contagious. It grips the sales manager, cap- 
tivates the salesman and enthuses the prospect. It goes 
all down the line. The man who buys to resell, interests 
his customer who buys the product, and he or she in turn 
passes it on to the neighbor. 


For the time being that product was put out for only one 
person—the prospect you are now selling. That person is 
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in need of it. The need existed before the product was 
a fact or was even considered. There is an exact corre- 
spondence between the need and the thing. 

Why is interest in so many cases not awakened? Because 
you did not get that prospect to realize that the proposition 
was created for HIM. 


You sell too much on general principles. You have too 
many people in mind while selling a particular person. 

Tom Smith has little or no interest in Bill Jones, but 
he is intensely interested in Tom Smith. If your propo- 
sition was not created specifically for him it will not interest 
him in the least no matter how much it may meet the needs 
of any one else. 

Awakening interest is nothing more or less than getting 
one to see what he would not fail to do for himself if it 
were within his power to do it. 

How many people you have tried to talk into an interest. 
It was hard. Why were you surprised that so much hard 
work accomplished nothing? Is it possible that you did 
not know that interest is an inward and not an external 
thing? That it must arise within and cannot be put into 
one from without as you would dump a peck of potatoes 


_ into a basket ? 


If you will work away at these roots you will get a crop 
of interest, but you can plant fence posts and look in vain 
for them to become trees. 


SELF-QUIZ 
1. Do I develop my customer’s curiosity to such an extent 
that he is anxious to hear the rest of my story? 
2. Do I distinguish between curiosity and interest so I 
ean tell whether my customer merely wants his curi- 
osity satisfied or is really interested ? 


10. 
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Do I know when to cease stimulating curiosity and to 
start explaining? 


Do I create interest in my explanation in order to 
bring about a favorable situation with my customer ? 


Do I acquaint my prospect with my proposition 
through the explanatory step of the selling process 
without trying to prove my statements? 


Do I avoid becoming discouraged just because some 
other salesman failed to interest my customer? 


Do I touch on the strong points in my explanation, giv- 
ing myself an opening for further development of 
details later on in the discussion ? 


Do I explain my proposition in such a way that it 
suggests further benefits to my customer but puts him 
at ease for the present ? 


Do I realize that I must get interest on my first sell- 
ing talk or else it is useless to proceed ? 


Do I test the degree of my prospect’s interest by try- 
ing to close the sale? 
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SECTION II 
HOW TO CREATE INTEREST 


N the preceding section we briefly outlined the selling 
I procedure in developing interest. The aim was to set 
forth the plan of the sale as related to the first section 

of the selling process. 


It is the purpose of this section to show more specifically 
how the sales talk is built upon these principles. One may 
have a general understanding of these principles and not 
give them their right application. He may fully realize 
that the first selling talk deals with explanation, and yet 
not be expert in the handling of explanation. 


It is a common experience for the salesman to know that 
he must bring his prospect to the point of interest by 
Explanation, and yet not know how to explain so as to 
bring him to a state of interest. The difference between 
these two things will be apparent. It is necessary that we 
know the principles in order to give them application; it 
is equally necessary that we know how to apply the prin- 
ciples. 


From this it will be evident that in building the sales 
talk we must rest upon those basic laws of the selling pro- 
cedure. In fact, what we are now doing is simply working 
out more completely this selling talk by the methods re- 
quired and by the use of such examples as will illustrate the 
process. 


ESSENCE OF THIS SALES TALK 


In building up this sales talk you must first be sure of its 
essential purpose. If this is not clearly grasped you would 
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be just as liable to build up something else and thereby 
confuse the whole process. 


Explanation as Narration 


Used in a general sense Explanation would include 
almost any form of statement of an informing nature. In 
this sense you may explain wherein your proposition has 
greater merit than a similar one, or why your product is 
all you claim it to be. That, however, would be demonstra- 
tion and not explanation, as we use the term, although an 
element of explanation would be present in making the 
demonstration. 


For this reason, and because some one might be confused 
who thinks of explanation in this general sense, we limit 
the use of the word in this connection to narration. We 
are not now thinking of narration as narrative conveying 
the idea of ‘‘story.’’ We will come to that a little later. 


When you tell your prospect that your electric washer 
is composed of such and such materials, that it is automatic 
in its operation, and that the electricity used for a washing 
costs about two or three cents, you are stating simple facts 
pertaining to your proposition. This is exposition. If you 
were giving reasons why it was more profitable to use such 
a machine, you may have occasion to employ some of these 
facts in that way. Thus used it ceases to be narration and 
becomes demonstration. 


Thus the function of the first sales talk is to give a simple 
explanation of the facts of the proposition, an exposition of 
them that in no manner involves either demonstration or 
suggestion. It is a single process. 


It frequently happens that from this narration of the 
facts the prospect discovers the proof of what you say, or 
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may get some suggestion that will create a real desire. It 
is for that reason that you can often close the deal at the 
end of the first talk. But it is not because you have been 
demonstrating or using suggestion that your prospect be- 
comes impressed with your proposition in these respects. 
You have been holding his mind to one thing—the simple 
explanation of the facts of the product. 


Effect of Mixing Processes 


The mixing of these processes can have but one effect— 
that of confusing the prospect and weakening the entire 
selling procedure. 


All that the prospect requires at this stage is to know 
the facts from the point of view of their explanation. From 
these he will form an opinion of the nature of your propo- 
sition. At this point he does not seek to test the truth or 
reliability of the facts. That is an entirely different matter. 


If the human mind were so constituted that curiosity 
required reasons why, as well as mere information, then it 
would be necessary to combine these two things. But it 
is not so constituted, and when such a combination is 
attempted it has the effect of confusing the mind by mix- 
ing processes which are contrary to its natural operation. 


In seeking simple facts the mind objects to having thrust 
upon it somthing that requires a wholly different process. 
When this is attempted, failure results. If you try to state 
facts and prove them at the same time, your talk will be 
rendered utterly ineffective and worthless. 


Thus the psychology of selling requires but one thing at 
this initial stage. What takes place in the mind of your 
prospect when you mix things after the following fashion? 
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‘This straight life insurance policy, Mr. Jones, is one 
that is most in use. Let me show you why this is the best 
policy you can purchase from any company. You may 
think that because the premiums are lower it is not so safe 
a policy. Let me prove to you the fallacy of that supposi- 
tion by giving you these facts relating to our company. And 
again, Mr. Jones, when you want to use a little extra 
money, and cannot borrow it without security, you can use 
your policy for that purpose.’ 


By this statement you have mixed up three processes : 
1. One statement was that of simple explanation. 
2. The second statement was that of demonstration regard- 
ing superiority. 
3. The third was of the nature of demonstration and reli- 
abiliy. 
4. The fourth had to do with suggestion. 


In other words, the three selling talks were mixed up in 
one statement that should have been limited to explanation. 
You required the prospect to think along three lines, pass- 
ing rapidly from one to the other. It became a hopeless 
muddle. He would not and could not have raised a ques- 
tion requiring demonstration at this stage. Until he knows 
more of the facts he has no interest in the matter of proof. 


The same is true of the last point which carried him by 
a single step into the third selling talk. You may be able 
to sell him without going into the other two talks, but if 
it is necessary to use all of them you have done so at the 
wrong time. 


If you do not have these things well in hand, and do not 
have your mental processes under proper control, you will 
Jump around from one thing to another in just this manner. 
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At this point you are required to do one thing only, and 
to do more than that is to violate an important principle 
of salesmanship—that of concentration on the thing in 
hand. 


Thus we have clearly stated the essence of this sales 
talk, and have set the bounds of the selling process at this 
stage of making the sale. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS REGARDING THE 
PROPOSITION 


These impressions will arise at the beginning of the 
sales talk. One peculiar thing about a first impression is 
that it is likely to ““stick.”” That is true of good and bad 
impressions alike. 


Damaging Impressions 

The impressions you make may have nothing to do with 
the proposition but everything to do with the way you 
present it. You give the prospect the impression you are 
going to be tiresome. You settle down for a long talk. You 
assume he has plenty of time to give you, and he is ‘‘wise”’ 
to the assumption. He is on nettles from the start. 


Here is a negative condition at the outset. It will re- 
quire an unusual proposition to offset that bad impression 
you have made. He thinks of the proposition in terms of 
the salesman. If you make him tired the product is not 
likely to get him interested. First impressions stick. 


Creating an Immediate Interest 

An automobile salesman is showing a prospect a car. 
‘< Just examine the mechanism and fine features of this car, 
Mr. Brown. Everything about it, engine, action, uphol- 
stery, and springs are calculated to give the greatest com- 
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fort in riding. You can easily see what a comfortable rid- 
ing machine this would be.’’ 


Another salesman selling the same car says, ‘‘Take a seat 
in the car and you will see how comfortable it is. We will 
run around the block and you will get some idea of how 
smoothly it rides, the action of the machine, the springs 
and fine movement. Every minute you are in this car is 
absolute comfort and satisfaction.’’ 


After the ride he says, ‘‘Now, Mr. Brown, let me show 
you why that car runs so smoothly, and why there were no 
disagreeable jolts.’’ He then shows him the mechanism and 
appointments of the car. 


How do these two salesmen differ in the way of giving 
first impressions and arousing an immediate interest? The 
second salesman gave his prospect a physical demonstration 
of the qualities of the car; he gave him an actual experience 
of the softness of the cushions, the fine action, steady move- 
ment, the real comfort of riding under the conditions that 
car provided. 


That was the most effective way to create an impression. 
The prospect got it by an actual testing of the thing itself 
and not by being simply told about it and by looking at the 
ear. After creating such a pleasant impression he then 
showed him the parts of the car, its structure and mechan- 
ical advantages, all of which explained why the ride was so 
pleasant and gave such satisfaction. 


‘With that impression so fresh in his mind he ean readily 
appreciate why the ride was so comfortable now that he 
sees how the machine is built. But he got his first impres- 
sion from the ride and not from so much talk. The pleasure 
of riding could hardly fail to arouse interest. To own such 
a car would mean to duplicate that pleasure many times. 
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It will be observed that the physical demonstration of 
the automobile in the above case was for the purpose of 
preparing the mind of the prospect for an explanation 
already made. The car itself will create its own favorable 
first impressions. It is a great sales advantage to use it 
in this way whenever possible. 


Avoiding Detailed Explanation 


First impressions should not be burdened with a load of 
details. Do not smother interest by the weight of facts. 


Take again the illustration just used, that of the automo- 
bile salesman. The prospect notes how easily he handles 
the car. There are but two or three things to manipulate. 
In a very short time he could do it just as well. The im- 
pression he gets is that of ease and simplicity. 


Another salesman takes the opposite way: ‘‘I want to 
show you how this engine is put together. You will notice 
all of these wires and their connections. Look at all of these 
fine adjustments. Let me show you how these are em- 
ployed when you are runing the car, and how we repair a 
breakdown.”’ 


If the prospect is not of a mechanical turn of mind, and 
has little interest in mechanical things, he will soon feel 
that he has wheels in his head, or that he is in a merry-go- 
round. The impression he gets is that he could never handle 
such delicate and complicated machinery, and thinks about 
the first thing he would do would be to run into a telegraph 
pole and scrap the whole machine. 


This impression kills interest. It is that of something 
extremely laborious and complicated, a sort of Chinese puz- 
zle. He thinks of being out on a country road, of something 
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going wrong with the car, and of being stalled and unable 
to get the thing again into motion. 


What would be perfectly simple to the man selling the 
ear would be a hopeless jumble to this prospect not accus- 
tomed to mechanical things. These first impressions are 
killing his interest. When the other salesman took him 
for a ride and created the opposite kind of an impression 
without burdening him with a lot of details about the car, 
he kept open the channel to a lively interest and did not 
clog it up with facts, facts, facts. When the time comes to 
give him the fuller explanation, interest is already estab- 
lished, some few facts have been given him, and he is in a 
frame of mind to get the others. 


These principles apply to the sale of anything. The first 
impressions you are creating in selling your typewriter to 
the man who does not know much about such a machine is 
the ease with which your fingers run over the keys and the 
nice work it does, together with the speed that can be at- 
tained. The numerous things it will be necessary for him 
to know about it you are not loading on to him in this 
initial stage of the talk. 


THE STORY ELEMENT 


Universal Interest in Stories 

The story interests all ages; it has a universal appeal. 
From childhood to manhood, we never grow away from 
it. People will listen to a story when they will not listen 
to an argument. A story is often more effective than if 
the point of the story were given but not in story form. 


A story is a sort of picture in another form. The two 
have certain things in common. We never cease to be 
children in our interest in pictures. We can read in type 
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what the expert cartoonist expresses by his picture, but 
there is no comparison of the two things in holding the at- 
tention and arousing interest. 


The public speaker, the lecturer, knows the power of a 
story. He may not be getting the attention of the audience, 
but he can wake them up and captivate their interest by 
relating a good story. 


In like manner there is a story element in selling. There 
is no stage of the entire procedure where it is more appro- 
priate and more effective than during the first selling talk. 
The expert salesman knows the nature of this interest. He 
does not need to know why people are this way. No one 
ever stops to consider why he likes a story. He may not 
know why. It would probably puzzle any person to explain 
this characteristic of human nature. It is there for the 
salesman to use; that is sufficient for him. 


The Inventor and His Conception 


The story that will interest the prospect has to do with 
the proposition. Sometimes the salesman is too much of a 
story-teller. It is almost a perversity with him. He will 
twist things to get in his storics. As much as people like 
to hear stories, this tendency may work harm to his selling. 


His proposition, if he knows it thoroughly, will furnish 
him all the materials he needs for story purposes. The 
history of many inventions, or the working up of the raw 
materials into the finished product, is sometimes the most 
captivating romance. 


You are selling a Ford, and you casually remark to the 
prospect, ‘‘I wonder if Ford has the first machine with 
which he experimented and by which he solved his problems 
when he put in his evenings in the old woodshed.’’ 
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The prospect never heard of that incident, and at once 
shows an interest. You give him the history of those days 
of untiring effort, through countless discouragements, to 
create a cheaper machine for people in limited circum- 
stances; how Ford worked for three or four dollars a week; 
how he slaved every night to work out his conception. You 
picture the shed and the buggy wheels he used in making 
his first machine, and the scene on the night the work was 
completed, when his wife, at midnight, stood in the rain 
and held the lantern while he drove his machine down the 
road. He had no way of turning it around. 


Ford’s problem in large measure was solved. You tell 
him of the completed machine, a ‘‘scream’’ of a thing, as 
he entered an automobile race in Detroit. The fun the 
contraption created, and the manner in which the spectators 
were knocked speechless with surprise when it won the 
races. It sounds like a fairy tale to that prospect, and you 
will find him drinking in every word of this story so full 
of human interest—a poor mechanic battling his way to 
success. 


When the telephone was new, people were deeply inter- 
ested because no one believed it could be done. The story 
was told over and over again of the persistent conviction 
of Dr. Bell; how in poverty he worked with his instruments 
in his boarding house; his failures and renewed attempts. 
Then came the night when success crowned his efforts, and 
he was able to get the message through to his friend and 
helper in another room in the same boarding house—‘‘ Wat- 
son, come here, I want you.’’ When, several years after- 
wards, the long-distance telephone was perfected, he tele- 
phoned to Watson the same message from New York to 
California. 
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The salesman who knows the history of the struggle to 
bring to light the conception of the thing he is selling can, 
in many instances, tell a thrilling story. It will put life 
into the proposition and make it a living, palpitating thing. 
You ride in your Ford and think nothing of it, but the 
inventor had to sweat blood to bring it forth. 


The History of Production 


How little the majority of people know about the most 
familiar things we use! The story of the manufacture of a 
pin will hold them spellbound with the most intense interest. 
A toothpick would cease to be an insignificant thing if they 
knew how it was made. 


You are selling life insurance and speak of the tontine 
policy. Your prospect may ask you the meaning of the 
- word. You remind him of the story of La Salle, the great 
French explorer, and tell him that the man who became 
indispensable to him was a Frenchman named Henri de 
Tonty, who accompanied LaSalle in his voyage down the 
Mississippi and was placed in command of Fort Saint Louis, 
at Starved Rock, near Utica, Illinois, and who continued to 
live among the Illinois Indians. You tell him that the 
father of Tonty was an Italian officer, who was confined 
in the Bastile for eight years, and that from him the 
Tontine system of life insurance receives its name. 


You are not simply giving him information—you are 
telling him an interesting story that adds a touch of 
romantic life to your proposition. You are dealing with 
sources, with the interesting history of the thing. 


You can make your product enlist his interest by telling 
him something about the story of production. 
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He is examining your silk goods and comments upon the 
fine quality. You say to him, ‘‘Do you know, Mr. Jones, 
I never cease to wonder at the marvelous processes by which 
we get our silk. The silk-making process, beginning with 
the sticky fluid of the caterpillar from which the thread is 
formed until it comes from the loom, is a mystery to most 
people. When you stop to think that the average length 
of thread in a perfect cocoon is about 1,000 yards, you get 
some idea of the work done by the caterpillar in placing this 
thread by moving its head from point to point.’’ He asks, 
‘‘How many does it require for a pound of raw silk?’’ He 
thinks, too, of the countless number of cocoons required to 
produce the silk we need. ‘‘That is true, Mr. Jones, but one 
ounce of silkworms’ eggs will produce 100 pounds of co- 
coons, so you see how lavish nature is in supplying our 
wants.”’ 


You tell him how the gummy matter of the cocoon is 
softened by hot water, how the silk is wound from the co- 
coon on to reels, four or five threads from as many cocoons 
being brought together and by means of the gum forming 
one thread, so he now sees that it takes five cocoons to make 
1,000 yards of thread that goes to the loom. 


Your prospect may know little or nothing of the raw 
materials of your product. Your story gives him a new 
appreciation of it. He sees what forces are at work and 
the caterpillar becomes a different creature to him. It is 
essential to his business. Your story of its industrious life 
interests him greatly, and he is grateful for the informa- 
tion. He is a retailer and may be able to use it again to 
advantage in making a sale: ‘‘Every thread of this silk, 
Mrs. Smith, comprises five threads taken from five eocoons.’’ 
And Mrs. Smith is just as interested in the story as was he 
when you gave him this much of the history of raw silk. 
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What is true of this product in this regard is true of 
others. You are explaining your proposition, and you 
can give it the interest of a most fascinating story. While 
you are developing his interest the prospect is realizing that 
you know your goods, which means to him that you are an 
intelligent salesman. When he comes to appreciate this 
fact he will defer to your judgment, and you will be an 
authority to him in his buying. Other men have tried to 
sell him, but perhaps they never told him such an interest- 
ing story of the goods. 


THE CLUSTER AND THE CLASS 


You can state a fact in a way that means nothing. That 
is true of the hit-or-miss way. It may have little or no sig- 
nificance because it has no relatedness. It stands apart by 
itself and has no connection. That is the very opposite of 
building a sales talk. In the end, instead of having a fine 
structure, you have a lot of timber lying around—individ- 
ual facts that were never formed into a system or had any 
organic relation. 


The Need and Value of Classification 

Many salesmen pay no attention to classification. They 
may state the facts of their proposition in a certain consecu- 
tive order in which there may be little or no classification. 
They give the facts as they follow one another in a particu- 
lar sequence. If he were selling a publication he would 
begin with the title page, then the contents, and so on 
through the entire prospectus. There is no real classifica- 
tion in such a procedure. 


If he were selling stock in a copper mine he would do the 
same thing. ‘‘This mine, Mr. Smith, was discovered ten 
years ago. Expert investigation satisfied us that we had a 
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great mining property. We began the sale of stock and put 
an engineer in charge of the work. There are now 150 men 
employed, and we have a million tons of ore reserve, and 
new ore bodies are being constantly opened.’’ In this man- 
ner he gives facts in connection with which a certain order 
is observed, but practically no classification of facts. 


Selling Power of Classification 

Two facts bearing upon the same point, or belonging to 
the same class of things, are much more effective than if 
stated consecutively, but out of the class to which they 
belong. In the latter case, as they are different, the one 
in no manner supports the other. They are separate indi- 
viduals, and when you pass from the one to the other you 
are noting things that are unlike with no relation existing 
between them. The number of individuals may thus be 
increased, but each stands by itself, and the thought of the 
one is not carried over to the next. Your statement be- 
comes simply a string of more or less isolated facts. 


When brought together in the class to which they belong, 
the one raises the other to selling power. Standing by itself 
it may not mean much, but when related to another its 
meaning is very clear. 


The grocery salesman, for example, picks up his products 
indiscriminately. He shows the merchant his corn and 
then a new kind of baking powder. He follows this with 
dried peaches and then talks canned peas. He then shows 
his prunes and follows this with canned tomatoes and 
pears. 


Such a conglomeration creates confusion, so that one’ 
article in no sense supports the other. The attention is scat- 
tered, and things mixed mean a mixed interest. 
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When you sold your typewriter you did not write a line 
and then say to your prospect, ‘‘I now want you to see the 
action of the machine and the perfect movement of the 
earriage,’’ if the point in writing the line was to show the 
work done. You would classify things: ‘‘ You will notice 
. there is no crowding of the letters and no unequal spaces 
between them; there is no jumping, leaving a double space; 
and the alignment is perfect. You will also notice the light- 
ness of the touch in making the impression.’’ 


He may have noticed the evenness and good alignment, 
but the lightness of the touch escaped him. These things 
are properly classified with reference to the high quality 
of work which it turns out, and the one enforces the other. 


In showing him features of the mechanism the lightness 
of the touch may fall into that class also. It is the way the 
machine is built that makes the touch what it is. Here is a 
new classification. 


You take up other features of the mechanism and other 
points of the first class of things are placed in this new 
class. You now explain how the mechanism insures the 
evenness of writing and prevents jumping. Still other ex- 
planations of the construction of the machine show why 
perfect alignment is maintained, so the latter is placed in a 
new classification. 


It will be readily seen how effective it is to keep these 
items properly classified, and how the whole thing would 
become a hopeless jumble if such relations were not ob- 
served. 


It makes no difference what the proposition is, it is 
susceptible to just such classification in which particulars 
are combined and not isolated, the one constantly raising 
the other to selling power. 
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The Part and the Whole 


Classification is a unifying process. It takes individuals 
and combines them into groups or classes. Hach such com- _ 
bination of individuals becomes a unit. The individual con- 
tributes to the whole, and the strength of the whole is im- 
parted to the individual. The individual no longer stands 
by itself but has a definite relation in a larger unity. 


By this process you are building up units by which the 
full force and significance of each part is grasped in its 
larger setting. Using our last illustration, it is an import- 
ant fact that the typewriter does not jump and leave uneven 
spaces between the letters; but this is much more significant 
and outstanding when it is placed in a new class of facts— 
that of the structure of the machine which makes such 
irregularities impossible. 


Thus the prospect is enabled to grasp these units, these 
wholes, of the proposition in which the particular is raised 
to unitary power and significance. And this can be done 
only by exact classification. 


We cannot over-emphasize the importance of this selling 
principle. If your salesmanship is lacking in this regard, if 
your method of explanation is a mere consecutive state- 
ment of facts and not a classification of facts, a string of 
beads with the string left out, then your selling is weak, 
impotent, without force, and you are bound to lose sales. 


How the Cluster Differs from the Class 

We have set forth the process by which we form the class. 
Thus we get classes of facts, or so many units. Each isa 
whole in itself. But these classes must not remain distinet 
and separate any more than the individuals should stand 
apart in their isolation. Each is a unit, but there is one 
grand whole composed of these units. And just as each 
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unit gives strength and selling power to the individual, 
so the whole, comprising the units, enforces and renders 
more effective each unit. 


Take a cluster of diamonds. As a whole it represents a 
single design. If you were to take it apart and classify the 
diamonds according to sizes and characteristics it would 
give you an altogether different impression than when you 
see them in their proper places in the cluster. The mere 
classes of diamonds do not give you the design of the 
cluster. 


The cluster contains no more diamonds than are in the 
classes as a whole, but in the cluster they have a setting in 
which each contributes to the one design. 


Your sales talk works out classes of facts; as a whole it 
is a cluster of classes. Get this before the prospect in such 
a way that, after taking apart the proposition by analysis, 
you can reconstruct it, so he will see it as he did not see it 
when you started your explanation. Get him to see the 
cluster, and you will sell him. 


‘There is your machine, Mr. Brown. You see the fine 
work it does; the form of the letters, evenness, alignment, 
and lightness of touch are perfect. It is the universal key- 
board, shift keys, back spacer, tabulators complete. Every 
spring is properly coiled and adjusted; the whole mech- 
anism works so flawlessly that the work has a perfect 
appearance,”’ 


VALUES AND VIEWPOINT 


The Product as a Whole 

In a general sense you are selling the whole proposition. 
It is a sum total of values. The value of every feature is 
set forth by careful analysis. The proper valuation, in 
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point of quality and service rendered, must be placed upon 
each particular. The type of that typewriter is a valuable 
item because it is so legible. The regularity in movement 
which makes possible exact spacing is an important feature 
which again depends upon the perfect build of the machine. 
Without this the machine would be worthless. 


Bring out and make conspicuous the intrinsic value of 
each part of the product. One reason why the prospect 
often thinks your proposition is too expensive is because you 
did not make clear the various values as you proceeded from 
part to part. In other words, he does not know specifically 
the real values it contains, so that when the price is stated 
he does not clearly see all it represents. 


When he gets the general price and not the specific values 
it covers, he is in no position to make a just estimate or ap- 
praisal. The thing that stands out in his mind is a lump 
sum, the price of your product. He does not understand 
that the price is a relative affair and must be considered 
comparatively. You must show him all the values of the 
product in terms of price. Thus in selling your product, 
you are selling the sum total of its values. 


What the Prospect Buys 
We remarked that you sold the entire product. The 
prospect, however, does not always buy the whole product. 
What we mean by that is that there is some feature by 
which he is induced to buy. This is of the first importance 
to the salesman. He must realize what it is in his proposi- 
tion that the prospect wants to buy. 


Whatever that is, it represents to him a special value; 
it is the thing that makes the product valuable to him. It 
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represents its leading value, whereas to another prospect it 
would have no such significance and would not be a buying 
quality. 

When you discover this viewpoint of the prospect, you 
have found your selling appeal. You will play up to that 
value. It may not mean nearly as much to you as do other 
qualities and values of the proposition, but you are not the 
buyer but the salesman, and you are selling the particular 
thing in your proposition that the prospect wants to buy. 


The question that must ever be in the forefront of your 
mind in making a sale is, ‘‘ What is the greatest value that 
the prospect sees in my goods?”’ 


In selling your electric washer the prospect says, ‘‘Did 
you say that a washing costs but two or three cents for the 
amount of electricity used?’’ You tell her that is the case, 
if it is the washing of the average size family, and may add, 
“You can see what a saving that is to you.’’ 


Another prospect would pay little attention to the money 
value and have in mind the backache which a washing 
means to her. You can lay the emphasis upon that fact and 
put the other last: ‘‘It will add ten years to your life, Mrs. 
Smith. It will do away with all this back-breaking busi- 
ness, to say nothing of what it saves you in money. You 
save yourself and your pocketbook at the same time.’’ Thus 
you have firmly fixed in her mind two saving appeals, but 
the stronger of these is the one that she expressed. 


Some prospects buy all that your product represents— 
all of its values. They are not influenced by some one or 
two features of it. They appraise it as a whole and require 
a full analysis of its qualities. They will not value each 
feature alike; one thing will mean more than another to 
them, but each plays its part in the general appraisal. 
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They then lump all its advantages and are open to appeals 
from every point of view. In the majority of instances, 
however, the sale is determined by one or two dominant 
interests of the proposition. There are more single-track 
minds than otherwise. 


The salesman should carefully review everything that 
has been said in this section. Its aim is to set forth how 
interest may be created by explanation. 


CLOSING THE DEAL 


Section I of this volume gives the fundamental principles 
of the selling procedure; the method of closing the deal 
at this point is set forth. Another volume is devoted to 
an extensive treatment of this subject. We are giving a 
brief treatment of it at this point so that you may see how 
it fits into the building of the sales talk. 


Why close the deal at this point—because, ; 

1. When the prospect is ready to buy you should stop 
selling and start closing. 

2. Attempting to close may be the only way you can 
ascertain whether or not the prospect is ready to buy. 

3. If the prospect has reached the buying point, it signi- 
fies that your explanation brought him, not only to a 
state of interest, but to a state of desire. 

4. A desire to buy is the final and essential ground of 
decision. 

5. If he now desires to buy, and you do not give him a 
chance to do so, but prolong the sales talk, you are 
very liable to weaken and not strengthen that desire, 
and lose the sale. It is for this reason that so many 
sales are lost. 
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6. Even if the prospect is not ready to buy, no harm is 
done. On the contrary, an attempt to close helps to 
break down resistance and puts in his mind a buying 
suggestion. 

Become so familiar with these six reasons that you can 

state them without referring to the book. 


How to Close It 

If you have discovered the viewpoint of the prospect, or 
the point of contact, you will make the right buying appeal: 
““As you said a moment ago, Mr. Brown, this is a great time- 
saving and labor-saving proposition. What saves time and 
labor saves not only money, but energy which can be used 
for other money-making purposes.”’ 


He may not have committed himself in any way, hence 
you must make an appeal to his interest by summing up the 
values of your proposition, or by centering his attention 
upon some leading feature that, in your judgment, will 
make a strong appeal. It may take the form of time and 
labor saving, as just noted. 

You will then try to close him on a minor point. He 
may be ready to buy although he has not expressed his 
interest in any way. The minor point will depend upon the 
nature of the proposition. It may be a matter of delivery: 
‘We can deliver this to you at once, or whenever it would 
suit your convenience.”’ 

It may be a matter of quantity: ‘‘Mr. Jones gave me an 
order for two dozen of these, Mr. Brown; I believe you 
could handle that amount with ease.’’ 

It may be a matter of price. Your proposition may have 
two prices because of the different ways in which it is put 
up. That is true of most book propositions. He may have 
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shown an interest in one of these: ‘‘I think you would 
prefer this style, Mr. Smith,’’ and state the reason why. 
If you are wrong, act accordingly. 


In any case, you are closing always on a minor point. 
You have the order blank before you prepared to indicate 
on it delivery, quantity, price, and similar facts. 


In some instances he will relieve the closing situation by 
saying: ‘‘That style would suit my needs as well as the 
other.’’ Or, ‘‘I would not want to take more than a dozen 
just now.’’ Or, ‘‘When do you make delivery?’’ There is 
nothing for you to do but say, ‘‘ Very good, Mr. Smith, we 
will send you that style.’’ 


How to Kill It 

You can lose the sale by not closing on a minor point, or 
by asking one of those inane questions of which so many 
salesmen are guilty, and which afford the prospect the way 
of escape: ‘‘You would like to purchase this proposition, 
would you not, Mr. Brown?’’ Such a question is leading 
and directly suggests the answer, ‘‘No, I think not.’’ When 
you do the other mistaken thing of telling him why he 
should buy, he is liable to say, ‘‘You asked me a question 
and I answered it.’’ 


You can readily see how that procedure will block any 
further presentation of the proposition. You not only 
killed the closing of the deal, but most likely any further 
selling of the product. 


Again, you can kill it by making it very evident that you 
now intend to close him if possible. Some salesmen at this 
point square themselves for what to them is a tough ordeal. 
They brace themselves for this closing, and what is worse 
they show it in every movement. The prospect sees it and 
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it gives him a suggestion, or a warning, and he starts brac- 
ing himself so he will not be sold. Deals are not closed by 
advertising what you are now going to do. 


The closing is killed by prolonging the closing. We have 
already suggested this. The man who asked the prospect 
the question and was answered in the negative made the 
mistake of trying to change his mind. This is not the stage 
of the selling procedure when the closing should be pro- 
longed. 


You can make that same mistake when trying to close on 
a minor point. When you discover he is not ready to buy 
then stop closing and start selling, just as before you 
stopped selling and started closing. If he is not ready to 
buy you are not through selling. 


You will make many sales after this first selling talk. 
Interest ripens into desire, with many prospects, under 
expert explanation. They see at once the values of your 
proposition and reach a decision quickly. This first sales 
talk should be a masterpiece. Its business is to create an 
interest that will ripen into desire. He may need proof, 
but in that case the proof is for the sole purpose of justify- 
ing desire which you have already stimulated. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS 


You are making a business of salesmanship, and it is 
your desire and ambition to get from these instructions 
every value they contain. What additional benefit would 
accrue to you if you wrote out the answers to these ques- 
tions and preserved them? 


I. Essence of the first talk. 


1. In what sense do we use the word ‘‘narration’’? 
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II. 


II. 


IV. 


VI. 
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2. While explaining the facts what would be the 
effect of mixing the processes? 

First impressions regarding the proposition. 

1. What would be a damaging impression ? 


2. What was the difference between the methods of 
the two salesmen in selling a car in creating 
interest? 


The story element. 

1. How did reference to Ford illustrate the point? 

2. In selling silk goods could you repeat the story 
that was told? 

The cluster and the class. 


1. How does classifying facts increase their selling 
power? How was this shown in selling the type- 
writer? 


2. In what sense does the cluster differ from the 
class? How related? 


. Values and viewpoint. 


1. How does the prospect get the wrong idea of the 
exact value of the proposition? 

2. How much of the proposition does the average 
prospect buy? 


Closing the deal. 


1. In the preceding section we stated why the at- 
tempt should be made to close at this point. Can 
you state the reasons? 


2. State several possible points on which the deal 
may be closed. 


PRACTICAL TALKS SERIES 


INFLUENCE 
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| PRACTICAL TALKS SERIES 
INFLUENCE 


Salesmanship often calls for the fitting of crutches 
to dependent prospects. 
The majority of people need some kind of a crutch. 


OU sold Smith because Brown bought your goods. 
Why was it? 
Get the psychology of this thing and you will know 
how to use it to the best advantage. 


Smith may not like Brown but he is compelled to admit 
that Brown’s judgment is good. He makes few mistakes. 
When he says a thing is all right, that goes with the people 
who know him. 


Alter the case. Smith and Brown are friends. Smith 
likes to have the approbation of Brown. When he tells 
Brown that he bought your proposition he expects to hear 
Brown say to him, ‘‘ You made no mistake.”’ 


Did you discover that your prospect does not act inde- 
pendently, that he is one of those men who lean on others? 
It is now up to you to give him something to lean on. 


Brown is a good prop. He is the critical buyer of the 
town. If he buys everyone else is easily sold. When a 
proposition passes muster with him a lot of people are saved 
the necessity of examining it. 

The people who cannot rely upon themselves must fall 
back upon the judgment of others. You will not get very 
far before they ask you what sales you have made. 
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If you did not get it before, there is your cue. Bring on 
your buyers. Have the stage properly set. Put the right 
man in the center of it and arrange your ‘‘influences.”’ 


Every good name you bring forward is a living reason for 
buying. They are live arguments for the support of your 
proposition. They can make more sales for you with a 
certain class of people than you can make with your best 
salesmanship. 


All people are susceptible to the influence of someone. 
Each person is some sort of an authority to another. Find 
the people whose influence extends over the largest circle 
and give it full play in your selling. 

That influence is your greatest ally. 


Do you use good testimonials to the best advantage? 
You certainly do not if you simply read them or have the 
prospect do so. That is the only use the average salesman 
makes of them. 


A testimonial is valuable according to its reference to 
outstanding points of the proposition it commends. 


Use your testimonial in connection with a point to which 
it refers and that you have brought especially to the notice 
of the prospect. ‘‘On this point, Mr. Black, this is what 
Mr. Green says.’’ Make Green support your own definite 
statement at a given point. He thus becomes doubly useful 
to you. Let the full weight of his authority rest upon the 
point that holds for your prospect the strongest appeal. 

Use judgment and skill in naming the buyers of your 
proposition or in handling testimonials. Reading over a lot 
of general letters or extracts can become very tiresome. 
Drive them as pegs into the points you make and thus hold 
them fast in the mind of the prospect with all the weight of 
the names that are back of them. 


| 
| 
| 
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One such testimonial driven home through the very heart 
of an argument is worth more than en indiscriminate read- 
ing of a dozen letters. 


Learn to use your ammunition. You will never bag game 
by closing your eyes and blazing away. When aman tells 
you that he does not allow anyone to do his thinking for 
him, that he forms his own judgments, you can say to him, 
““Here is a man who belongs in your class, Mr. Brown, and 
you will appreciate the statement of a man who is an inde- 
pendent thinker like yourself.”’ 


You get before him a splendid testimonial and it influ- 
ences him more than he would be willing to admit. 


SELF-QUIZ 


1. Do I have clearly in mind the principal steps of the 
sale and know how and when to proceed to the next 
step ? 

2. Do I know how fruitless it is for me to mix my proc- 
esses, and keep in mind that each one is a unit in itself? 

3. Do I pass easily from one process to another without 
a noticeable change, instead of breaking the line of 
thought in my customer’s mind? 

4. DoT realize that the prospect’s first impression of my 
proposition must be what I want it to be, as it will be 
difficult to create a new impression? 

5. Do I compare the success of another salesman’s method 
of selling with my own to determine the strong and 
weak points of both? 

6. Do I make sure of a real live interest in my goods or 
service before giving facts and figures? 

7. Do I organize the points in my selling process rather 
than seatter them? 


IW 


10. 
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Do I know that there is some point in my proposition | 
on which my customer will buy and it is up to me to 
find it? 

Do I realize that I must ‘‘sound out’’ my prospect by 
attempting to close in order to know the extent of his 
interest ? 

Do I make sure of my selling process before attempt- 
ing to make a sale? 
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SECTION IIT 
A CONCRETE CASE 


E have set forth in the preceding sections certain 
basic principles regulating the first selling talk. 


Both in the selling process and in building the 
sales talk we have indicated those things that must be re- 
garded if the prospect is brought to a point of interest by 
explanation. 


These principles are designed to instruct and safeguard 
you in making a successful presentation of the proposition. 
You cannot follow these instructions, both in what they 
teach and in what they suggest, and not be efficient in deal- 
ing with the prospect in this initial stage of the sale. We 
have emphasized the importance that attaches to the first of 
these selling talks. 


We now want to bring you a little closer to the practical 
application of these principles. The illustrations used have 
dealt with particular points, but what is needed now is a 
conerete case treated in such a manner so as to cover the 
general subject of Explanation. 


In making use of a proposition in this connection the 
process must be limited to creating interest, that being the 
only thing with which we are concerned. To this end any 
proposition would serve our purpose—a steam engine, cash 
register, parlor rug, lighting fixtures, water heater, or simi- 
lar article. We cannot sell them all, and have selected as a 
concrete case this system of training. What is important is 
not the particular thing used, but that which is involved 
in selling it from the standpoint of explanation in creating 
interest. 
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If we were selling an automobile we would be governed by 
the prospect as to how the sale would be conducted. The 
machine may be wanted for pleasure or for service. The 
appearance of the machine may be of ruling significance, 
and again it may be the strength and durability of the 
machine. 


The same is true in selling this course of salesmanship. 
The prospect may be one who has never sold goods or serv- 
ice. Or he may be a salesman who has never had such 
instruction in salesmanship. We are selecting the former 
as our prospect. 


AN OUTLINE OF EXPLANATION 


If you were handling any proposition it would be neces- 
sary for you to select the facts or materials that would be 
used in this first talk. You would first keep in mind the 
fact that your attention must be devoted to the matter of 
Explanation. 


The next thing would be the selection of material. It 
must be such material as will best serve your purpose in 
securing the interest of the prospect. The following outline 
might be the one adopted for selling this course of instruc- 
tion. 

1. Opportunities of Salesmanship. 

Unlimited scope. 
Financial advantages. 
Social and educational opportunities. 

2. Need of Instruction. 


Knowledge of principles and processes, 
The trained salesman. 
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3. The Need Met. 


Instruction pertaining to— 
The Salesman. 
The House. 
The Proposition. 
The Customer. 
The Territory. 
The Sale. 

If you were selling this prospect, examine this outline 
and see if by it you could hold yourself strictly to Explan- 
ation. Would any part of it lead you to mix processes such 
as we have guarded you against? 


OPPORTUNITIES OF SALESMANSHIP 


If your prospect were a salesman who had never pursued 
a course of instruction, it would naturally be assumed that 
he was aware of such opportunities. It is on that account 
he has taken up selling. We may assume that he has an 
intelligent appreciation of the scope and advantages of 
salesmanship. 


If you were selling him, would you omit the first section 
of the outline? Or would you make a special point of show- 
ing him that the greater opportunities of salesmanship are 
for the trained man? 


There would necessarily be a difference in presenting 
these facts in selling this prospect and the man who is not 
a salesman, but you can readily see in what manner the 
general facts would be adapted to each. 


Unlimited Scope 

You are now selling the prospect, who may be employed 
in any one of a score of ways. He may be a mechanic, a 
clerk in a store, a chauffeur, a bookkeeper. 
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While you are explaining the unlimited scope of sales- 
manship he is thinking of the limitations of his present 
work. Are you thinking about them also? Is that fact 
guiding you in the fervor you are putting into your sales 
talk? 


You say to him, ‘‘Mr. Brown the glorious thing about 
salesmanship is that it has so much room in which to move 
in all directions. At the top the wide spaces are all about 
you, and the top does not mean the ‘end,’ with no future 
to offer. What about the ‘top’ in your present line of. 
work ?”’ 


He replies, ‘‘That is just the trouble. There are no wide 
spaces in my line. Being at the top means being at an end 
with no future. There is no room for vision. I ean go no 
further. I can do just so much and get just so much pay.’’ 


In setting before him these opportunities of salesman- 
ship you must distinguish between the statement of facts 
in the way of explanation and the giving of reasons why 
he should take up your line. You have not as yet shown 
him anything of the course of instruction. You are plow- 
ing and preparing that mental soil for the seed you are 
going to drop into it. You are getting him interested in 
salesmanship as a vocation. 


Financial Advantages 


““Does your work offer you the opportunity to develop 
yourself and to become much more proficient, Mr. Brown ?’’ 
He tells you he is doing his present work as well as he will 
ever be able to do it. 


You say to him, ‘‘ You have your life to live, and there 
are the three P’s of your interests that you must not over- 
look— 

Proficiency —Promotion—Pay. 
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In salesmanship, Proficiency is not a static affair, like 
measuring off a yard of cloth or shuffing over a bundle of 
letters. It always affords you the opportunity of beating 
your own record in the quality as well as the quantity of 
work. Proficiency opens the door to Promotion and Pro- 
motion means larger Pay.’’ 


You are giving this prospect facts. You are not making 
suggestions as you would be doing if you were in the third 
selling talk. The two things are exactly different You are . 
holding strictly to the requirements and the function of the 
first selling talk in explaining the advantages of salesman- 
ship. 


You are doing the same thing as if you were answering 
an unspoken question such as, ‘‘ What is there about sales- 
‘manship that should induce me to select that line?’’ This 
course of instruction you are selling will mean nothing to 
your prospect unless the opportunities of salesmanship 
appeal to his interests and compel serious attention. 


Social and Educational Opportunities 


The social and educational advantages of salesmanship 
are clearly set forth in this system of instruction, as are the 
other facts already noted. One of the requirements of 
salesmanship is that you know your proposition. You are 
telling your prospect nothing but what has been fully 
treated in the work you are handling. 


-You are the salesman selling salesmanship. Your suc- 
cess in getting this prospect to see a larger field of activity 
is commending to him your own profession. He says to 
himself, ‘‘This man is getting me deeply interested in the 
very thing that he himself is doing—Salesmanship.”’ 
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This new angle from which you explain your proposition 
makes a new appeal to his interest. ‘‘You see, Mr. Brown, 
there is nothing about your present work that places you 
in these larger contacts with the world and things. In 
salesmanship you cannot escape the social and educational 
advantages any more than you could escape using a saw if 
you were a carpenter. These advantages are bound up 
with selling as an essential part of it. Your own personal 
development is one of the returns of salesmanship.”’ 


Brown begins to feel what a narrow life he has been 
living. He has practically no contacts and has been living 
in a small world, confined and contracted. He never knew 
before the meaning of that restlessness that has been grow- 
ing on him, but now he sees that it is an impulse from within 
to get out into wide spaces and to form larger personal 
and business relations. 


NEED OF INSTRUCTION | 


In arousing this prospect’s interest you have been paving 
the way for the next step in explanation. You have brought 
your man to one of several mental attitudes. 


1. He might say, ‘‘I am afraid I would not make a sales- 
man.’’ 


bo 


He might say, ‘‘I have never done anything like that. 

What would I have to do to qualify for that work?’’ 

3. He might say, ‘‘This looks good to me; how long 
would it take to get me ready to sell ?”’ 

4. He might say, ‘‘I believe I could pick up the points 

myself by going out and selling.’’ 


In any of these attitudes your prospect needs informa- 
tion, facts. That is what you are now doing—informing the 
prospect, explaining the proposition. 
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Knowledge of Principles and Processes 

You will be prepared to meet any of these situations just 
noted. You are attempting to get the prospect into sales- 
manship. In this field the demand is greater than the 
supply. You have shown him that this is one of the great 
advantages of this vocation. It is not over-supplied as are 
some other callings; in fact, it is quite the contrary. 


You are not simply interesting him in getting out of one 
line of work into another. You are showing him the ad- 
vantages of salesmanship; and to you salesmanship is not 
simply selling; to you the salesman is one fitted to sell as 
efficiently as the doctor practices medicine. You are doing 
that very thing in selling this proposition. 

You are now handling any one of four possible types of 
prospects: 


The Fearful Type 

The man who says, ‘“‘I am afraid I would not make a 
salesman.’’ 

“‘That was the very way I felt about it, Mr. Brown, until 
I took up this course in salesmanship. I discovered that 
there are certain things to be known about selling just as 
there are about any other calling. I soon found that there 
is a right and a wrong way of selling, as there is a right 
and wrong way of doing anything else. Learning the prin- 
ciples was a simple thing, and that knocked all the fear 
out of me.’’ 

You have done two things: You told your prospect in- 
directly that to be a salesman requires an understanding 
of the principles and processes of salesmanship. You told 
him directly that he would have nothing to fear when he 
learned the right way of selling. 
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The thing you got firmly fixed in his mind by this indi- 
rect and direct form of statement is, that salesmanship is a 
system of definite principles and processes that he can 
master as well as anyone else. 


The Inquiring Type 
The man who asks, ‘‘ What would I have to do to qualify 
for that work?”’ 


If what you have said aroused no interest he would not 
be likely to raise that question. You gave him facts and he 
sees the door of a new opportunity opening to him. He 
makes it. easy for you by asking a direct question. It is the 
clearest indication of interest on his part and of the fact 
that your first selling talk is meeting with success. 


You will answer that direct question in a direct, straight- 
forward way: ‘‘That is a very proper question, Mr. 
Jones. It shows that you have an intelligent way of getting 
at things, and that you understand that there is a true way 
of becoming qualified for such work.”’ 


Your commendation of his intelligent attitude will pre- 
vent him from taking the ground later on (should he be so 
disposed) that he can train himself. You have placed him 
in a responsive position in regard to what you will say in 
answering his question. 


At this stage of explanation you are setting forth the 
need of instruction, and the fact that there are certain 
principles and processes that must be understood. ‘‘Some 
men, Mr. Jones, go out to sell without any knowledge of 
these essentials. They get into habits of selling that kill 
their sales without knowing why such is the ease. After a 
time they awaken to the fact that they are dead wrong and 
that if they are to get right they must learn how to sell. 
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They have wasted time and money, and many of them who 
would have made fine salesmen poe become ees 
and have taken up something else.’ 


This man is given his first lesson in salesmanship by you, 
the salesman, in showing him that to qualify requires defi- 
nite instruction. 


The Enthusiastic Type 
The man who says, ‘‘This looks good to me; how long 
would it take to get me ready to sell?”’ 


You will, no doubt, close this deal with the first selling 
talk. Interest has developed into desire. Definite processes 
of Demonstration and Suggestion will not be needed. He 
has asked a question that requires you to explain the need 
of instruction. 


““How long it will take to get you ready to sell, Mr. Smith, 
will depend entirely upon yourself. You can speed up your 
preparation according to your studiousness and the time at 
your disposal. The essential thing is to master the prin- 
ciples. Many of our members start selling before they com- 
plete the course and thus make a practical application of 
the principles. Some men get a grip on these essentials 
so that they feel they can start in a month, or two months, 
after beginning the training.’”’ 

All of these statements emphasize the fact that proper in- 
struction is essential to selling. This prospect must be pro- 
tected against himself. It would be an easy matter to get 
him in wrong at the start by saying, ‘‘It will take no time 
at all; get into the game and study as you sell.”’ 


This would be playing up to his enthusiasm. He may be 
the mercurial type, so that it is necessary to steady his en- 
thusiasm while you are increasing it. 
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The Self-Sufficient Type 


The prospect who says, ‘‘I believe I could pick up the 
points myself by going out and selling.”’ 


It is necessary to an unusual degree to show this man 
the need of instruction. He may be one of those fellows 
who holds to the exploded notion that the salesman is born, 
and not made. He never stopped to consider why this 
should be true of the salesman and not of other men in other 
vocations; why the salesman should be such an extraordi- 
nary exception to the rule. He had to be taught how to do 
the work he is now doing. 


‘‘Eixperience is a good teacher, Mr. Black, but natural 
abilities are not a substitute for acquired ability. Natural 
ability is the measure in which one may acquire ability; 
the one is the groundwork of the other. I wonder if you 
realize that it is the man of fine native ability who is in 
danger of making the greatest mistakes? This is the way 
it works out: The man who has limited native ability and 
knows it, is all the more anxious to be instructed or to ac- 
quire ability. In doing so he gets the principles and in 
applying them does good, safe work. 


‘‘The other man thinks he is self-sufficient and fails to 
realize that native ability does not take the place of in- 
struction in those things he must know, and in facts that 
have been analyzed and tested. When he gets into the field 
he falls down and then lays the blame on the people or on 
the proposition. 


‘*Our top-notchers, Mr. Black, are men of splendid native 
ability plus acquired ability. They not only can absorb the 
instruction more easily, but they can get the most out of 
it and give it the very best application. Those men would 
tell you to get the best that others can give you in the most 
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expert and systematic manner. They are our most intelli- 
gent and successful salesmen, and they know what they are 
talking about.’’ 


You have handled this type as you have the others, in 
that what you have said lies in the field of Explanation. 


The Trained Salesman 


Whatever type the prospect may represent, you have 
another thing to explain. It has been suggested in what 
you already have said, but you now make a special point 
of the fact. 


You are now to make clear that the possibilities of sales- 
manship, in the last analysis, are the possibilities of the 
salesman. It has no possibilities apart from the man realiz- 
ing them. It furnishes the grandest opportunities, but these 
opportunities are for him who has the ability to grasp them. 


It depends upon the man, then, and upon his ability to 
qualify himself by all that salesmanship offers. 


You will show the man who says, ‘‘I am afraid I would 
not make a salesman,’’ that it is the untrained man who is 
talking ; that his fears spring from not knowing what train- 
ing does for one. When he is trained he will not be the same 
man and will, therefore, have entirely different feelings 
about his ability to succeed. 


You will explain to the man who asks, ‘‘ What must I do 
to qualify ?’’ that there are three grades of ability—limited 
ability, average ability, expert ability. Explain to him 
that a man is the one or the other according to his resources, 
and that his resources are according to his training. The 
trained man is qualified for everything that falls within 
the bounds of his training. 
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The man who wants to be fitted to get out into the field 
as quickly as possible must be shown that he will make 
most rapid progress by starting right. A wrong start is 
always a waste of time, energy, and money. ‘‘It is not a 
matter of merely getting into the field, Mr. Smith; it is a 
matter of staying in the field by working it to the best pos- 
sible advantage. The trained man makes the fewest mis- 
takes, has the least loss, and compels the greatest success.’’ 


The self-sufficient man must realize that in every line the 
men of greatest ability are trained men; that efficiency is 
not haphazard or the result of guess work; that the ablest 
men availed themselves of the best instruction they could 
get, because they believed that without it they were taking 
great risks. In other words, they could not afford to ignore 
what others could do for them. . 


THE NEED MET . 


You have interested your prospect in salesmanship. You 
have shown him the need of instruction, and you now set 
before him the manner in which that need has been met 
by your proposition—your course of instruction and its edu- 
cational accompaniments. 


You are now to explain the character and excellence of 
your system of training men in the essentials of salesman- 
ship. We have already cautioned against the mistake of 
being exhaustive in the presentation of details, and we must 
not violate one of our own principles in selling that which 
contains that principle. 


‘‘Salesmanship comprises six fundamental elements, Mr. 
Brown: The Salesman, the House, the Proposition, the 
Territory, the Customer, the Sale or Selling Process. These 
six elements include everything relative to salesmanship. 
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They represent many principles and problems connected 
with the salesman’s work upon which he cannot be too well 
informed.”’ 


You will have him glance over some of the charts which 
will enable him to grasp quickly the subjects treated. A 
few of these will soon convince him that there are many 
things of which he is ignorant. He must also see that they 
are of the first importance to the salesman, if he is to make 
the most of his great opportunities. 


‘‘A man must go into his work, Mr. Brown, thoroughly 
furnished with the vital things pertaining to these six ele- 
ments. This system of training gives you expert knowledge 
and how to apply it to all such matters as these:”’ 

1. How the salesman can determine the line he is best 
fitted to sell. What usually happens when he makes 
the mistake of trying to sell the wrong line. 

2. The various methods of distribution. The character- 
istics that qualify a man for staple and specialty 
selling. 

3. The relation of the Pre-Approach to the interview. 
In what way it determines the sale. 

4. What are the five steps in making the sale? 

5. The relation of the Approach to the sale, and how it 
should be made. 

6. The function of the three selling talks. How a wrong 
selling process kills the sale. 

7. When and how to close the deal. 

8. How to distinguish the various types of customers, 
and how to sell them according to their peculiarities. 

9. How to get into sales management. 

10. The management of the sales department. 
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‘‘From these ten statements you can readily see, Mr. 
Brown, the broad scope of the science of salesmanship. 
These are but a few general points, but they indicate the 
type of training that will put you on a high plane of selling. 
The man who sells according to these principles is under no 
necessity of looking around for a position; the position is 
looking around for him, because he is in big demand. You 
can appreciate the value of a thorough training along these 
lines, since it will enable you to take a high place in this 
profession and place in your hand controlling power in the 
best paying business in the world.’’ 


In setting forth the manner in which his needs are met by 
this system of training, your presentation is wholly in the 
form of Explanation. You are giving your prospect infor- 
mation, facts. These are the things he must know about 
your proposition, whether or not he believes them. This 
first selling talk must set before him the character and 
claims of your proposition. You may be compelled to estab- 
lish those claims by the next talk, but just now you are 
doing nothing but informing and explaining. And that is 
all we have done. 


CLOSING THE DEAL 


The instructions we have given you in the preceding sec- 
tions require you to close the deal, if possible, as you com- 
plete the first selling talk. We have given you the reasons 
why and the seriousness of the error in not doing so. 


In some instances you will close the deal before you finish 
the talk. Take, for example, the case of the enthusiastic 
type. You had him sold after showing him the opportuni- 
ties of salesmanship and when he raised the question, ‘‘ How 
long would it take to get me ready to sell?”’ 
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You may answer that by saying, ‘‘We can get you started 
this very moment, Mr. Smith. The sooner you are enrolled 
the sooner you will be ready.’’ We will assume that he 
enrolls at this point. You will then complete your fuller 
explanation as it has been given and thus have him safely 
sold. 


No matter what the type is, when the talk is completed 
you are ready to close. ‘‘We are giving you an opening 
in the business world, Mr. Jones, that you have never had. 
We are creating a future for you. We not only give you 
full instruction in salesmanship that will make you a man 
among business men, but we assist you with a view to get- 
ting on the right kind of a sales force where you can do your 
largest and most profitable work. When you have given us 
your O. K. on this application, you will have left your pres- 
ent small world in which you have no room to move.”’ 


You have thus given him the opportunity to close, and in 
hundreds of instances your prospect will sign up at this 
point. 


It may be the self-sufficient man has been deeply im- 
pressed by many points of your explanation, and he does 
not feel as certain about himself as he did when he declared 
that he could pick up the points for himself. You have 
shaken his faith in his self-sufficiency. When you start to 
close him he may say, ‘‘I would like to look into your propo- 
sition more fully.”’ 


You will then stop closing and start selling, which takes 
you into the second selling talk. His unsettled state of mind 
and conservatism may take you through the second and 
third talks, but your first talk is now finished. That is true 


‘with this exception: In some instances this halting pros- 


pect will ask questions bearing wholly on the facts you have 
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given him. In that case you should merely restate what you 
have already said, to which, however, you will give an added 
emphasis and will introduce some new and forceful details. 


This concrete case will make more clear to you the prin- 
ciples laid down in the preceding sections of this volume. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS 


Getting knowledge, in any field, is a steady, daily ac- 
quiring. Unlike a fortune that may be left to you, knowl- 
edge cannot be inherited. The fortune we make, the struc- 
ture we rear, is our own work that no one can do for us, 
and when accomplished, no one can take away. 


I. See outline of explanation. 


1. Note that in selling this course of instruction we 
confine ourselves to the First Selling Talk. 


2. What three things does this outline comprise? 
II. Opportunities of salesmanship. 


1. In what respects is the scope of salesmanship com- 
pared with that of other vocations? 


2. Why does salesmanship furnish educational op. 
portunities ? 
III. Need of instruction. 


1. In selling such a course of instruction we meet 
four types of prospects. What resistance do you 
meet and overcome in the fearful type? 


2. What is the question raised by the inquiring type, 
and what would you proceed to do? 


3. At what point in the selling process would you be 
likely to close the third type? 
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4. What two things would you impress upon the self- 
sufficient type? In dealing with these four types 
what one thing are you emphasizing? 


IV. The need met. 
1. What is the need and by what is it met? 


2. What are the high places you would touch in giv- 
ing the prospect the scope of this system? 


V. Closing the deal. 


1. You have been taught to close the deal when you 
have completed the first talk. 


2. What sort of an experience are you likely to have 
in closing these types? 
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PRACTICAL TALKS SERIES 
ENTHUSIASM 


Organized pep is a growth from a germ— 
It ts not a manufactured product from the raw 
materials of froth and effervescence. 


es OTHING great was ever achieved without enthusi- 
asm,’’ said Emerson. 


Emerson is right. He puts the emphasis on the 
word “‘great.’’ The question is, what do we call great? 
What is great to one person may be commonplace with 
another. 

We do every day the humdrum things of life that enlist 
no enthusiasm. We would not do them if they did not 
have to be done. 

Enthusiasm is not a commodity manufactured for the 
moment on the principle of demand and supply. 


You can work up an excitement but that is not enthusi- 
asm. It may be a bad ease of ‘‘nerves.’’ Excitement is a 
more or less extreme expression which calls attention espe- 
cially to itself. 

Enthusiasm has the effect of calling attention to the 
object or interest with which it is concerned. 

Sterling has contrasted admirably these two things: ‘‘ En- 
thusiasm is grave, inward, self-controlled ; mere excitement, 
outward, fantastic, hysterical, and passing in a moment 
from tears to laughter.’’ 

Some people incapable of enthusiasm in things truly 
great, can work up a monstrous excitement over things very 
small, 
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When you present your proposition with a truly deep 
enthusiasm the prospect finds his attention centered upon 
the thing and not upon you. 

When you present it under an effervescent excitement he 
looks at you to see what all the row is about. He treats it 
as he would a glass of soda water—he waits until the froth 
subsides. The trouble is that two-thirds of the presentation 
may be froth, and you expect him to stick his nose into that 
so he will feel just as you do about it. 

Nothing doing. 

Enthusiasm is inward, excitement is outward. 

Enthusiasm is self-controlled, excitement is hysterical. 

Enthusiasm is abiding, excitement is momentary. 

You never think of suppressing enthusiasm in another. 
It is contagious, you come under its spell, it moves you to 
action. 

Enthusiasm is born of deep conviction. 

That prospect did not buy your proposition because you 
gave him the impression that you did not have a great 
amount of confidence or interest in it yourself. 

It never gripped you; it never got a strangle hold on 
you and conquered you by its excellence. It was simply 
something to sell that some ‘‘victim’’ might possibly want 
to buy. In that case you would make a commission and then 
hunt up another victim. 

The enthusiastic salesman is so completely sold on the 
merits of his proposition that he will talk it up when he 
has no thought of making a sale. 

That happened on a train one day when the salesman 
got to talking with a fellow passenger, a stranger. It was 
an eighty-five-dollar proposition. No prospectus was shown, 
there was no thought of making a sale. Enthusiasm was 
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so compelling and sincere that the stranger said, ‘‘Send me 
that work.’’ 


Enthusiasm never wears out, but excitement can wear 
you to a frazzle and make you look like a last year’s turnip. 


Enthusiasm is a fountain bubbling up from the depths; 
excitement is an attempt to prime a dry pump. 


It is no use ‘‘stepping on the gas’’ if you have run out of 
juice. 
SELF-QUIZ 


1. Dol follow a definite outline for selling this course? 

2. Do I point out the opportunities open to one in the 
selling field? 

3. Do I show my prospect what can be gained financially 
through salesmanship ? 

4. DoTI prove to my prospect the value of understanding 
the principles and processes in salesmanship ? 

5. Do I set forth a method by which knowledge of selling 
can be found? 

6. Do I point out all the requisites a real salesman should 
have? 

7. Do I give my prospect a scientific analysis of a sale, 
pointing out the good and bad features in the presenta- 
tion ? 

8. Do TI prove the value of a system of training in sales- 
manship through my own demonstration and ability to 
sell ? 

9. Do I cause my prospect to look around and see for him- 
self the unlimited opportunities there are for trained 
men in the field of selling? 

10. Do I draw his attention to the opportunity for promo- 
tion and financial gain? 
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SECTION IV 
THE SALESMAN’S LABORATORY 


ID you ever watch a scientist at work in his labora- 
D tory? With his test tubes he analyzes his chemi- 

cals, their combinations, and effects. Here he 
acquires the knowledge that is the basis of judgment and 
action. Very much may depend upon the exact character 
of this analysis. His findings may be wrong, in which 
case results might be serious. Guesswork plays no pari 
here; he must be sure. 


It may be necessary for him to spend much time experi- 
menting. He puts various theories to work, casting them, 
as it were, into the crucible of his tests to see if they will 
stand. Many of them will be discarded because the 
experiment found them to be wrong. When one theory 
proves to be sound, it affords him a definite basis on which 
to proceed. He comes to his next problem and handles it 
in the same way. 


The true salesman has a laboratory. Here he analyzes 
his methods and measures. He puts himself under rigid 
self-inspection. He examines the elements of his sales- 
manship and subjects them to the most minute investiga- 
tion. He must know of what they consist, wherein they 
may be defective, and wherein they may be perfectly sound. 


There is, as in the case of the scientist, much at stake. 
To get the elements wrongly combined may result in an 
explosion that will blow up the sale, just as the wrong 
combinations in the test-tube of a chemist may cause disas- 
ter. There is something for you to do in the laboratory. 
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Stay there until you have analyzed and properly combined 
the elements of your salesmanship. 


Re-Arrangement 

It may be difficult to get out of a rut, but it is disastrous 
to stay in it. You can wear a rut deep enough to become 
your grave. Many people have buried the best that is in 
them in the ruts they have made. 


You have used the same line of talk and the same ar- 
rangement of materials so long that they have become stale. 
You say, it is new to each prospect; he never heard it 
before. 


That is all very true, but you yourself have heard it so 
often that it has lost its force, freshness, strength, spiciness, 
and snap. You have not noticed that it has deadened your 
enthusiasm. You can put the thing together backwards. 


True, the prospect never heard it before, but if he had 
heard it when you first gave it and then heard you as you 
gave it to him, perhaps the two-hundredth time you had 
done so, he would know what was the matter when you inter- 
viewed him. 


Whatever affects you affects him. For the sake of your- 
self you need to rearrange things. Your arrangement may 
not be good. It may be both stale and defective. It may 
be you work your presentation to a climax all too soon. 
From that point there are no more high points. You drop 
back into the commonplace and the uninteresting. You 
have given the best you have, and no prospect is interested 
in matters after he has become familiar with those of major 
importance. 


Some salesmen cannot wait to work up to a climax. They 
are impatient to tell the big thing of their proposition. They 
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are nervous until they have got them out of their ‘‘system.”’ 
They seem to be afraid they will not hold the interest of 
the prospect until they have laid this point of crowning 
importance before him. 


You need to take the material into the laboratory and 
find out why sales talk goes dead after you created some 
interest. Why did not the interest increase? That will 
lead to another question: Why did the presentation fall 
down ? Tie 


The one fact explains the other. You may now recall that 
it has been so repeatedly but you never read aright the 
signs. It may be you have never seriously examined the 
materials of your proposition to discover the various com- 
binations of which they were capable. You now go to 
work on them. You lay out one plan and raise the ques- 
tions, ‘‘What is wrong with that combination? Wherein 
is it weak?’’ You shift the arrangement and compare the 
two. In the end you will get the most workable combina- 
tion. 


New Forms of Expression 


The forms of expression you are using may be blunt; 
perhaps they need to be toned down. They may, on the 
contrary, be too oily and should shed some of their smooth- 
ness and suavity. You put these in your test tube and get 
their reaction upon yourself. 


In the measure in which your vocabulary is limited, you 
will be repetitious in your forms of expression. The best 
way to keep from overworking words is to have more words 
to work. -The repetition of unusual words, or words not 
ordinarily employed to a great extent in conversation, is 
especially noticeable. 
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Some people indulge pet phrases to such an extent that 
it is very evident they are very fond of them. They should 
remember that all people are not equally interested in the 
same ‘‘pets.’’ You may love your cat, but don’t try to 
influence others to do so. 


Long or involved sentences are very tiresome. You may 
know what you are getting at and so would the listener if 
he could remember how you began. He gets lost in your 
verbal ramifications and is liable to wander in a circle. 
When you have come out into the clearing he is still in the 
woods. » 


Condense your thought into as few words as possible. 
Verbosity, which means the use of unnecessary words, is 
a habit that grows. Get to your point quickly and in few 
words and leave it in the same way. 


You are meeting people who represent different grades 
of mentality. There is such a thing as using forms of 
expression that will be satisfactory to a highly-educated 
man and yet be understood and appreciated by those less 
favored. 


Your fault may be the very opposite of verbosity. You 
omit words that are essential to clearness. You fail to make 
yourself understood because you do not fully express your 
thought. You lead your prospect into a blind alley as 
effectually as the verbose salesman got his prospect lost 
in the woods. 


Slang is often forceful but is not usually good form. The 
indiscriminate use of slang may make an unfavorable 
impression upon your prospect. 


ey 
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New Color Scheme 


You know how it is with a person who has been sick 
for some time. -Lying in bed and day in and day out look- 
ing at the same old wall paper gets on his nerves. The pat- 
tern of the paper and other things about the room fairly 
shriek at him. 


You have perhaps, as have many people, changed the 
articles in a room. You rearrange the chairs, table, ete. 
They did not fit into their new places any better, but it 
made the room look different and got the everlasting monot- 
ony out of it. In every way possible you changed the colors 
in the room. 


Your sales talk needs, from time to time, a new color 
scheme and rearrangement. You have been painting the 
same picture for so long a time that it has lost its lustre; 
you have become tired of the same old colors; you handle 
the brush automatically; the creative spirit has departed ; 
you could reproduce the thing with your eyes shut. 


Again, it may be that your sales talk needs more variety ; 
it is not properly balanced. Your colors are not properly 
mixed. A touch here and a touch 'there would greatly im- 
prove it. Hang it up in a strong light of critical inspection, 
and go over every part of it. The background and general 
conception may be all right, but it needs to be re-drawn. 


You ean make an entirely new thing out of your propo- 
sition so you can present it with new freshness and vigor. 
As noted in another connection, it is the first time your 
prospect saw it, but you have been going over it so often 
in the same old way that it affects you like the pattern of 
the wall paper in a sick room. 


This is true of both staple and specialty selling. The 
specialty proposition has more talking points and neces- 
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sarily furnishes the greater variety, but anything can be 
worn threadbare. 


The staple salesman is especially in need of changing 
the furniture in his room, or of throwing it out and getting 
a new set. He can break up the mere ‘‘order-taking”’ style 
of his work and introduce a new color scheme into his gen- 
eral talk. It will be a pleasant surprise to his customer. 


One way in which the staple salesman ean be of service 
to his patron is by tactfully suggesting a new arrangement 
of his store and windows. He has had the same things in 
the same place for so long that it is an agreeable change 
for his customers to trade somewhere else for the sake of 
variety. 


Essentials Rather Than Details 


An efficient sales talk does not ‘‘consist of the abundance 
of things which it possesses,’’ but in their character and 
quality for selling purposes. 


You have given more attention to having enough to say 
than to saying what was enough. Your talk has been filled 
so full of certain details that there was no room for things 
more essential. The details have kept you talking, but 
they also kept you from selling. 


Get the right estimate of your materials. Select them on 
the principle of essentiality. Set before yourself every 
point of positive value, then make another selection of those 
that have the highest value. You will then put into your 
explanation the very best your proposition contains. 


If your arrangement has followed the principle already 
laid down, that of proceeding to a climax, it will be neces- 
sary only to place these essentials in the order of an ascend- 
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ing scale. There should be a sufficient number of these 
essentials to make a strong sales talk. 


It is very easy to take up the whole time with details of 
lesser importance. In your inspection of your material 
eut out everything of this character that does not con- 
tribute a real value to the explanation. Here and there a 
detail can fit in that adds interest by way of filling in or by 
contrast. 


Set forth your proposition at its best. Keep out the 
padding. You have read a story book that had a really 
good point, but it was so often smothered by the extreme 
amount of padding, that you got disgusted and many times 
were tempted to lay the book aside. What you did do was 
to skip many such pages so as to get back to the thread of 
the story. 


That is the way the prospect feels about the padded sales 
talk. There is room in every book of fiction for a certain 
amount of description or characterization, and there is 
room in every sales talk for such details as add a finishing 
touch and enhance the value of the presentation. 


Classification 


In no one thing does the average sales talk suffer more 
than in respect to classification. It is so much easier to 
follow a certain consecutive order than to classify points. 


We have given this a careful discussion, but it needs to be 
re-emphasized. It is this defect that robs your presentation 
of its real strength. Two things mutually supporting each 
other by being properly classified will be ten times as effec- 
tive as when noted separately or in a certain order in which 
there is no class combination. 
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Nowhere is there more occasion for good, thoroughgoing 
laboratory work than here. The materials of your proposi- 
tion have certain affinities as truly as do the elements with 
which the scientist works. How far would he get if he 
ignored these chemical affinities? 


Mere order of a consecutive nature becomes very tiresome 
and monotonous; classification is a constant enforcement 
of every member of the class. You have heard the inexpert 
salesman start at the beginning of his prospectus and fol- 
low it through page by page. By the time he got through 
you were bored to extinction. You have listened to the 
other type of salesman who combined his materials, ar- 
ranged them in relation to their proper affinities, and you 
recall the freshness and vigor of the presentation. 


Your proposition may have certain features that have to 
do with strength and durability. Bring them together. 
Talk the class, not the individual thing. Each element 
enters into the structure of that point, and the one re- 
enforces the others. 


If you were selling a shirt how much better it would be 
to make a point of its strength by noting in that connection 
the way the button holes are carefully worked, and how 
the collar as it joins the shirt has been re-enforced, than to 
keep these facts separated and note them in a hit or 
miss fashion. 


Open the bundle of your materials, separate the indi- 
viduals, and then form the classes into which they belong. 
Out of the one bundle you now have so many separate 
bundles. You will now arrange them in the order of their 
significance and importance so as to reach a climax in your 
selling, and not an anti-climax. 
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Unification 


Unification includes the idea of ‘‘wholeness,’’ although 
wholeness may not include the idea of unification. 


The sales talk should be a unit. Each class of things dis- 
eussed is a unit and all classes combine into a unit of the 
whole, but no one class constitutes a full presentation. You 
can readily see what a defective presentation it would be 
if you were to give your whole attention to one class of 
things. It would not be an adequate statement of the propo- 
sition, no matter how adequately it may set it forth from 
one angle. 


You may take a bundle composed of many different 
things, open it up; and separate the individuals. In that 
sense you would see it as a whole. But for scientific pur- 
poses you are not seeing it as a whole. It is simply a lot 
of things. 


You must first classify the elements and then unify the 
classes to see in what manner they are related as a whole. 
A simple illustration will make this clear. Here is a 
bundle of silverware. You separate it into knives, forks, 
' spoons, butter knives, bread plates, cake plates, etc. These 
are the various classes of articles. No one class makes the 
whole. Each class is a separate thing, but all together it 
is silverware. 


Let us assume that another bundle contains chinaware, 
cups, saucers, plates, sugar bowl, cream pitcher, soup bowls, 
platters, and similar articles. When you have classified 
everything you cannot label the entire lot ‘‘silverware.’’ 
The word expressing the whole must be expanded to take 
in the other articles. But they all belong to one general 
class of table service. 
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If now to these you add such things as window curtains, 
rugs, furniture, electric bulbs, card trays, pin cushions, 
etc., you can no longer refer to them as the same general 
class of things. There can be no unification, unless you 
broaden your classification and consider them all as house- 
hold goods. 


Selling your proposition as a whole is not selling simply 
a “‘lot’’ of things. Your are selling one thing which com- 
bines various elements or features so related that the pros- 
pect sees them in their classes and then makes of them a 
unit. Each part contributes and is essential to the whole. 
You have thus both classified and unified. 


Let us return, by way of illustration, to the inefficient 
salesman who went through his prospectus consecutively. 
Did he present his proposition as a whole? He did in the 
sense that he showed everything. But he did not sell it 
as a whole in the sense in which we are now using the 
words, since there was no classification. 


The man who bought a bundle of silverware in a ‘‘lump’’ 
form did not really know what he bought. You ask him, 
‘““How many knives, forks and spoons were there?’’ He 
says, ‘‘I don’t know.’’ He saw the spoon, then a fork, then 
a nut pick, ete. You can unify classes and not a lot of 
different things. In this way, and this way only, can you 
sell the proposition as a whole. 


Preciseness 


Exactness is another word that expresses this thought. 
By exactness two things may be implied; stating what the 
proposition is as to strict representation, free from any 
misrepresentation, and stating exactly what you claim for 
it, doing it no injustice by imperfect explanation. 
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It is the latter we have in mind. Some salesmen lack 
woefully in preciseness. If they were talking about any- 
thing else the same defect would appear. They leave out 
some important fact or modifying statement Their state- 
‘ments are full of loop holes or are disconnected. 


Loose speaking is a mental defect. In many instances 
when the prospect says, ‘‘Did I understand you to say,’’ 
ete., he is supplying what your statement omitted, which 
left him in a state of uncertainty as to the actual facts. 
He may not have had enough interest in the matter to 
raise the question, and the point you were trying to make 
would have been entirely lost on him. 


You are selling a smoker a cigar and he asks you of 
what stock it is made. You may be thinking of the filler 
and say, ‘‘That is Havana.’’ By that he would understand 
it was a clear Havana cigar. But he does not like a clear 
Havana, and says so. You say to him, ‘‘But this is not a 
clear Havana; the filler and binder are Havana but the 
wrapper is Sumatra.’’ ‘‘That is very different,’’ he tells 
you; ‘‘I asked you what was the stock, and you said 
Havana. I like Havana if it has a Sumatra wrapper.”’ 


You were not precise; your answer was correct in part, 
but it omitted the thing that made the sale. 


If quantity is an important thing in any phase of your 
proposition, state it. If percentages are important, give 
them exactly. When definite information is wanted, the 
prospect looks with suspicion upon answers couched in such 
general terms as to be equivalent to an evasion. 

You are selling a multigraph machine and the prospect 


asks, ‘‘ What is its speed; how many sheets can you run off 
in an hour?’’ You hesitate and say, ‘‘Oh, from 500 to 
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700.’’ There is too much of a gap and he says to himself, 
‘‘He is guessing; it is just as likely to be from 300 to 500.’’ 


How much more effective that answer would have been, 
if you had said, ‘‘That has been well tested in doing ordi- 
nary work and not by trying to make a record. It will run 
600 sheets to the hour.’’ 


Every statement should be so complete and so spoken that 
it will be unnecessary for the prospect to say, ‘‘You did 
not make that point clear.’’ Or, ‘‘That may mean one of 
two things.’’ 


Directness 

Do not beat around the bush in your sales talk; your 
prospect gets tired trying to follow you; and he cannot see 
why, if you know your proposition, you do not take the 
shortest route. Be direct both in manner and speech. 


You may be strictly exact in what you say, but the way 
you say it is a painful operation. No one likes to see a 
person having a tooth pulled. 


Directness saves waste. That does not mean that all 
questions can be answered by a simple ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no.’’ 
In answering some questions it may be necessary to say, 
“Tf by that you mean such and such.’’ The question 
might be susceptible of two constructions, but when you 
learn what was intended by it then answer directly, leav- 
ing no room for doubt as to what is meant. 


No part of the sales talk suffers more from lack of direct- 
ness than the beginning. Your anxiety to approach the 
proposition in the right way results in a lumbering, long- 
winded statement. There is too much ‘‘dead wood,’’ and it 
gets in your way. A few well-directed statements at this 
point will get the prospect’s attention. When they are 
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made in a business-like manner you will create ease and 
interest. He sees that you will not waste any time. He 
likes the straight-from-the-shoulder method of your talk. 
He sees that your course lies straight ahead of you, a single 
track, and that you will keep it. 


When he asks you a question you answer it without 

muddling up the whole thing with a lot of modifications and 
reservations. If he asks you about the price at a time when 
the price should not be brought forward, you will be direct 
in stating the price, if you think best, or will say, ‘‘ We will 
come to that in a moment.’’ If you were to say, ‘‘ At this 
stage, Mr. Brown, the price would not mean anything to 
you,’’ he will appreciate it, knowing your direct method of 
speaking. 
_ Directness conveys the impression of straightforward- 
ness. It is a doubt-killer. Some salesmen, strictly honest, 
are unfortunate in the way they cause suspicions to arise in 
the mind of the prospect. They act as if they were not 
sure of their ground, and the prospect thinks they are using 
care not to fall into a trap. The direct man is usually free 
from those subterfuges that mark those who are not open 
and aboveboard. 


We should distinguish between directness and ‘‘short- 
ness,’’ or abruptness. The latter is not a habit to be culti- 
vated. Take these things into the laboratory and let them 
pass through the crucible of careful examination and earnest 
reflection. 


Conclusiveness 

- When you make a statement it should give the impression 
of truth, accuracy, and finality. In other words, you be- 
' come an authority to the prospect. 
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The man whose attitude is, ‘‘It is enough that I have 
said so,’’ is an authority to no one. That is not conclusive- 
ness, but brass mixed with conceit. It does not fool any- 
one; there is nothing about it that is impressive. 


‘‘T know what I am talking about,’’ says another type of 
man. If he does, and knows how to talk about it, it is not 
necessary to make that statement. It gives the impression 
that he believes you doubt him, which is often true. Leave 
it to the other man to say, ‘‘He knows what he is talking 
about.’’ That is the impression the truly conclusive man 
always conveys. 


There is a way of stating your proposition that establishes 
conviction. That will not be true if you express the least 
amount of uncertainty on an important point. The man 
who is ruled by a quiet confidence that is grounded in a full 
knowledge and appreciation of his proposition will carry 
that confidence to the prospect. 


Keep out of your talk all such expressions as ‘‘ You can 
take my word for it.’’ It sounds like a bidding for the 
prospect’s faith in you. Instead of inspiring confidence, it 
may create suspicion. Whenever you have to pledge your- 
self to assure the prospect, you may rely upon it that your 
presentation has not been very conclusive. 


The more you bluster to give the impression of finality, 
the less he will believe you and the more doubtful he will 
become. Conclusiveness is not the kind of a manufactured 
article that shows the marks of the tool. It springs from 
a deeply-rooted conviction grounded in facts. You come 
to it as naturally as the flower turns to the light. 


These are some of the things you will work over in your 
laboratory. The scientist goes at his work prepared to up- 
set his former theories if necessary. If his experiments 
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prove that he was wrong, he wants to know it. There is no 
gain and all loss in refusing to admit verified facts. 

Come to these problems with an openness of mind and 
with the spirit of the pupil willing to be taught. Subject 
these things to a rigid test. If your former theories are 
wrong you, more than anyone else, should know it. If they 
are wrong and you do not discover it, the prospect soon will. 
If, by the most unprejudiced inspection, you find you are 
right, it will double your confidence in your work. 


SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS 


The future cannot take care of itself; as we act NOW, 
so will we be THEN. In building myself I am building 
my future, which will be just what I make it, and I make 
it just what I make of myself. Everything well done is a 
stone set in the structure of my life. 


I. Re-arrangement. 
1. What illustration lies at the basis of this section? 


2. What is meant by re-arrangement, and why is it 
necessary ? 


II. New forms of expression. 
1. State two or three common defects in this regard. 


2. How are they corrected? 


III. New color scheme. 
What is the advantage of making a new thing out of 
your proposition. 


IV. Essentials rather than details. 
What do we mean by ‘‘padding’”’ the sales talk? 
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_ V. Five things require special attention. 


1. What is the difference between classifying and 
following a consecutive order? 


. How did we illustrate unification? 
. In what two ways was preciseness defined? 
. What does directness require? 


oO Bm © 


. What is conclusiveness and how does it affect the 
prospect and the sale? 


SELF-QUIZ 


1. DoI make a series of analyses of sales talks in order to 
find the most effective and efficient way of presenting 
a proposition ? 

2. Do I try out the various theories and processes in my 
own presentation to find which one gets the best results 
and eliminate the ones which seem to be defective in 
gaining results? 

3. Do I put forth an effort to keep from getting into a 
rut and constantly look for new and effective means to 
make my sale? 


4, DoI realize that getting into a rut deadens my enthusi- 
asm and takes the spiciness and snap from my presen- 
tation ? 

5. Do I curb my impatience to tell the whole story and 
take care to save some part for the climax? 

6. Do I ask myself direct questions on my presentation in 
order to discover wherein I failed to interest. my pros- 
pect ? 


# Sot 
ey 





10. 
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Do I guard against giving a too oily presentation, so 
as not to create distrust on the part of my customer? 


Do I avoid repeating the same words and phrases too 
often, so as not to show signs of weakness in my presen- 
tation ? 


Do I make it a point to give the essentials of my propo- 
sition rather than a lot of non-essential details? 


Do I make direct statements so my customer will know 
exactly what I am driving at? 
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